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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





IS EVERY CHILD ENTITLED TO AN EQUAL 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY? 


Kentucky has answered the question in the affirmative and the Kentucky Education 
Association has pledged its efforts to bring about an equal opportunity for every Ken- 
tucky child. Few people realize the serious handicap which the rural child in America 


inherits. 


In a recent issue of the Journal of the National Education Association the 


present differences in the opportunity of the rural boy and the city boy in America were 


set forth as follows: 


RURAL BOY 
I Attend a Country School 


My school term is seven months. 

My teacher is paid $755 a year. 

My teacher is a high-school graduate. 
My teacher has taught one year. 

My school-house has one room. 

My school library contains 100 books. 


CITY BOY 
I Attend a City School 


My school term is 10 months. 

My teacher is paid $1,968 a year. 

My teacher is a college graduate. 

My teacher has taught five years. 

My school-house has twenty-four rooms. 
My school library contains 5,000 books. 


A picture of the educational opportunity given the rural boy in Kentucky as compared 
with that provided for the city boy would probably show a greater difference than is 


disclosed in the preceding data. 


an even chance to compete in life’s battles with the child who is urban born. 


The child who is born in the rural district does not have 


Kentucky 


must find a way of distributing a portion of her school funds so as to give the children 
of the open country a better chance to procure the information and the training necessary 


to successful living. 





A NATIONAL PARK FOR KENTUCKY 


Few people realize the great good that 
will come to Kentucky from having the 
Mammoth Cave and adjacent territory con- 
verted into a National Park. This giant 
cavern has for a long time been listed 
as one of the seven wonders of the world. 
Children of many lands in their study of 
geography have learned of this great net- 
work of subterranean channels. Tourists 
to America travel hundreds and thousands 
of miles to see it. But there are hundreds 
of people in Kentucky within a ‘‘stone’s 
throw”’ of it who have never even seen the 
entrance to this bit of nature’s handiwork. 


A National Park is an asset to any state. 
Yellowstone National Park brings millions 
of dollars to Montana. Yosemite is better 


than a gold mine for California, and Grand 
Canyon is equally profitable to Arizona. 
Mammoth Cave is near the center of 
population of the United States and should 
attract more tourists than any one of the 


three named above. The teachers of 
Kentucky should lend their interest and 
their help to this worthy project. 


CUMBERLAND FALLS 


The most beautiful waterfall of the 
Appalachian mountain system, according 
to many nature students, is in a wild 
and picturesque region in Whitley and 
McCreary counties where the Cumberland 
River comes gracefully down from the 
Pine and Cumberland mountains, flanked 
on either side by majestic forested hills, 
and plunges in a wild and splendid beauty 
into a chasm fifty-six feet below. 


This region which “possesses a priceless 
charm of unspoiled nature” is still in 
danger of being destroyed. For several 
years a great corporation has held an option 
on the falls and has laid plans to convert 
them into a hydro-electric plant. Men 
and women who love Kentucky have urged 
this company to relinquish the option. 
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A wealthy American, a former Kentuckian, 
has offered to purchase the falls and the 
beautifully wooded mountains surrounding 
them and present them to the State for a 
State Park. 


Kentuckians are deeply interested in the 
development of the Commonwealth. They 
are eager that their streams be harnessed 
and that the power generated be used in 
turning the wheels of progress in America. 
But Kentuckians know that there are 
almost unlimited possibilities of hydro- 
electric development without destroying 
one of the most beautiful park sites east 
of the Mississippi River. 


Kentucky in the future will be beautiful 
or desolate, and the teachers of Kentucky 
must decide which. To us is entrusted the 
responsibility of determining the future 
heritage of our people. Our State is one of 
greatnaturalcharm. Letusconserve what 
nature gave us. Cumberland Falls is 
worth much to Kentucky as an attraction 
to tourists, and as a playground for our 
people. It must be conserved. 





A NEW TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR THE UNIVERSITY 


The General Education Board of New 
York City has given to the University of 
Kentucky the sum of $150,000 to be used 
in the erection of a training school building. 
This sum was granted on condition that the 
Legislature appropriate a like amount and 
build a $300,000 training school for the 
institution. The university is greatly in 
need of such a building. The present 
University High School is housed in 
cramped quarters on the second and third 
floors of the education building. If the 
university is to render that larger service 
which the State so greatly needs and train 
teachers, supervisors, principals and super- 
intendents for their work, a training school 
with grades from the kindergarten through 
the senior high school is essential. This is 
Kentucky’s opportunity to procure ade- 
quate facilities for this purpose at half the 
cost she usually pays for such buildings. 


TESTING TEACHER APTITUDE 


Every teacher of education in a normal 
school or teacher’s college is interested to 


learn if possible whether the students enter- 
ing the teacher-training curricula’ can 
become successfulteachers. Professor F.A. 
Moss of George Washington University 
has recently placed on the market a test 
which aims to determine whether prospec- 
tive teachers are likely to make good in the 
classroom. It attempts to measure an 
individual’s judgment in teaching situa- 
tions by presenting such concrete problems 
as the following: 

You have difficulties with your principal. It 
would be best for you: (1) Give the facts to parents 
and teachers for their own protection. (2) Havea 
talk with the principal. (3) Get the advice of 
fellow teachers. (4) Register a complaint with the 
school board. 

The student’s ideas and information 
about teaching are further tested by a long 
list of ‘‘true or false’’ statements. The 
following are samples of one test made up 
of eighty such statements: 

“All children should be taught alike since they are 
essentially alike.” “A mother's estimate of her 
child is the most reliable one.” ‘‘An effective way 
to handle an unruly pupil is to deny him some 
privilege enjoyed by all pupils.’’ 

This test needs further -standardization 
to make it of the largest worth, but it is 
sufficiently reliable to serve as a vocational 
guide in its present form. 


PRESIDENT McVEY’S TENTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


On Thursday evening, October 27, 
the faculty and Board of Trustees of the 
University of Kentucky celebrated the 
tenth anniversary of the presidency of 
Doctor Frank L. McVey. Professor George 
Roberts told a fascinating story of the 
early history of the University. Dean F. 
Paul Anderson spoke on ‘‘The President 
and the Deans.”” Judge Richard C. Stoll 
responded to the subject ‘The President 
and the Board of Trustees.’ Professor 
J. T. C. Noe, Poet Laureate of Kentucky, 
read an original poem written especially 
for the occasion. Professor Enoch Grehan 
paid a beautiful tribute to the president 
and his work when he spoke on ‘The 
President and the Faculty.”” More than 
300 men and women of the university were 
in attendance at the dinner given at Patter- 
son Hall. The faculty presented President 
McVey with a gold watch appropriately 
engraved. The student body gave him a 
beautiful gold chain and a traveling bag. 








History of the State Board of 
Education of Kentucky 


By WARREN Peyton, Superintendent, Beaver Dam, Ky. 


In attempting to give a brief history of 
the State Board of Education of Kentucky, 
one is at a loss to know just what to include. 
The question arises as to whether this 
should include the actual things done, or 
should cite the powers which have from 
time to time been conferred upon the 
board (many of which were taken away by 
succeeding Legislatures), and assume that 
the powers granted were exercised by the 
board during the time that the laws were 
in force. 


The acts of the board itself have been 
more or less perfunctory, obscured by the 
very nature of the board. As it has been 
constituted, whatever educational policies 
have been put into force are the work of the 
State Superintendent, with the approval 
of the board, rather than the policies of 
the board itself. Hence but little mention 
of the board’s acts has teen made except 
in the acts of the Legislature granting 
specific powers and in reports and docu- 
ments filed in the State Department of 
Education. 


From the mass of material available it 
is difficult to organize an address that 
shall come within the time limit assigned 
on this program. Hence in this discourse 
we shall deal mainly with the powers 
granted to the board in their sequence and 
make but little mention of the manner in 
which the board has exercised them. If we 
have missed the mark and you find your 
expectations disappointed, charge a good 
share of the failure to me, but be charitable 
enough to consider the difficulties under 
which one labors when he attempts to 
trace a thread of history that becomes 
almost invisible in the maze of facts 
surrounding it. 


By a law passed February 23, 1837, a 
system of public schools was established 
for the State of Kentucky. This act 


created the office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, which officer was ap- 
pointed by the Governor and confirmed by 
the Senate, with a tenure of office of two 


years. This same act created a State 
Board of Education composed of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, the Attor- 
ney General and the Secretary of State, the 
same as the board is now constituted. 


The first State Board of Education was 
organized March 1, 1838. At this time 
there was very little for a board of educa- 
tion to do. About the only function that 
it was called upon to perform was to take 
charge of the school fund which had lately 
been created from money turned over to 
the State by the Federal Government. 


By an act of {838 bonds were issued to 
the State Board for the amount then in the 
school fund, and interest was to be paid on 
these bonds for the benefit of the public 
schools. In the year 1840 the Sinking 
Fund Commissioners began to withhold 
payment of interest to the State Board of 
Education, and thus to cripple the plans 
of the State Superintendent in establishing 
an educational system for the State. For 
some years following there was a heated 
controversy between the State Superin- 
tendent on the one hand and the Governor 
and Legislature on the other, as to the 
payment of this interest. Finally the 
Legislature of 1847-48 directed the Gover- 
nor to issue bonds to the State Board of 
Education for the amount of interest 
withheld. During these years of wrang- 
ling but little had been accomplished for 
public education. This might have been 
avoided but for the fact that the State 
Board of Education was composed partially 
of ex officio members that were also mem- 
bers of the Sinking Fund Commission. 
The Governor and the Legislature were also 
at fault:in that they helped in turning the 
school funds into other channels. 


By the Constitution of 1850 the school 
fund of $1,350,000 was set aside and 
ordered held inviolate for the purpose of 
maintaining a system of public schools. 
This new constitution made the office of 
State Superintendent elective, the same as 
other State Officers. By statute, how- 
ever, the State Board of Education re- 
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mained an ex officio body consisting of the 
State Superintendent, Attorney General 
and the Secretary of State, which retained 
the same powers that the board had 
under the previous constitution. 


By legislative act of 1852, the distribu- 
tion of the State School Fund was taken 
out of the hands of the State Board of 
Education and lodged with the Auditor and 
State Superintendent. By this same act 
the power to recommend textbooks for 
use in the public schools, the adoption of 
educational blanks and the prescribing of 
a course of study were given to this board. 
By giving to the State Board these powers 
which had previously been held by parents 
and guardians, the first step was taken for 
uniformity of textbooks in the schools. 


In 1864 all of the school laws were greatly 
revised and changed, but the State Board 
of Education retained its powers as before 
with the same officials constituting the 
board. One additional power was added. 
It was given the right to organize a State 
Teachers’ Association and to use three 
hundred dollars of public money for pro- 
moting it. 


The first suggestion that we have of a 
change in the State Board came from 
Superintendent Smith in the year 1868. 
He recommended that the board be 
reorganized and made to consist of the 
three members it then had with the addition 
of two professional members selected by 
these. Little attention was paid to this 
recommendation by the Legislature, and 
nothing was done about it. 


Superintendent Henderson, successor to 
Mr. Smith, by his untiring energy and 
power, succeeded in getting the law passed 
and two professional educators added to the 
board. Under this act the three previous 
members were retained and to these were 
added two professional members selected 
by the State Superintendent, Attorney 
General and the Secretary of State. Fora 
period of approximately twenty years this 
body of five members made up the State 
Board of Education. The two professional 
members together with the State Superin- 
tendent constituted a standing committee 
of the board to prepare rules, by-laws and 
regulations for the government of~ the 
public schools, and to recommend a proper 
course of study and a suitable series of 
textbooks. 


By the act of 1878 the State Board was 
empowered and directed to establish and 
Maintain a ten weeks normal school for the 
training of teachers. The Superintendent 
of Public Instruction was to head the 
faculty with other professional educators 
as assistants. Two sessions were held, one 
in the summer of 1878 and the other in the 
summer of 1879. These were held in the 
buildings and on the grounds of the 
Kentucky Military Institute. 


By act of 1884 the office of County Super- 
intendent was made elective and these 
superintendents were required to secure 
certificates of eligibility from the State 
Board of Education. This is the first time 
that the State Board had been clothed with 
certificating powers, some vestige of which 
it has retained until the present day. 


In the year 1893 the Legislature reduced 
the State Board of Education from five to 
three members as it had been previous to 
Superintendent Henderson’s administra- 
tion. These three ex officio members com- 
pose the board today. As thus constituted 
the State Superintendent becomes the only 
professional member and for all intents and 
purposes the whole board. It is true that 
his actions in matters pertaining to the 
duties of the board must have the sanction 
of the other members of the board, but this 
has rarely failed to be given in a perfunc- 
tory way when the Superintendent has 
determined upon a line of action. 


In 1904, a State Textbook Commission 
was created, composed of the Governor, 
the Auditor, the State Treasurer, the Clerk 
of the Court of Appeals and the three 
members of the State Board of Education. 
This power of selecting textbooks had been 
in the hands of the State Board from the 
year 1852 to 1893. Then for a brief period 
of ten years it was performed by the County 
Superintendents and their examiners. By 
this act it was placed in the hands of a 
State Textbook Commission, and though 
the make-up of this commission has been 
varied, the State Board has no further 
power in regard to textbooks, 


In the biennial reports of 1910 and 1912, 
Superintendent Crabbe and Superintendent 
Hamlett strongly urged the creation of a 
State Board of Education as a professional 
bedy and the dispensing with the ex officio 
board that had been in existence since the 
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beginning of our educational system. 
Similar recommendations have come before 
practically every succeeding Legislature, 
but up to this time nothing has been 
accomplished for the proposed change. 


The Legislature of 1914 conferred upon 
the State Board of Education the authority 
to determine the qualifications of high 
school teachers and to provide for the 
issuance of certificates to them. It was 
given power to inspect the work of higher 
institutions of learning and to grant certifi- 
cates to students and graduates of these 
institutions if the work met approved 
standards. It was further given power to 
validate certificates of other states and to 
extend for life certificates of persons who 
had taught twenty years. 


The acts of 1916 and 1922 added other 
minor duties to the board. By act of 
1924, the State Superintendent, with the 
approval of the State Board of Education, 
was directed to prepare and cause to be 
published rules and by-laws relative to 
physical education, plans for school build- 
ings, courses of study for elementary and 
high schools, regulations for government of 
vocational education, and numerous other 
matters pertaining to the administration 
of public education. 


Thus the history of the State Board of 
Education has been a series of granting of 
powers and the taking away or superseding 
of these powers by the acts of succeeding 
Legislatures. Upon the State Superin- 
tendent has devolved the responsibility 
and action necessary to the functioning of 
the board. 


The question of creating a State Board 
of Education that will serve as a real force 
in combining educational activities of our 
State has had the approval of our best 
educators for almost half a century. 
During this time educational expenditures 
have increased many fold. Schools have 
multiplied, high schools have been estab- 
lished, normal schools have been provided 
for, certification has become a function of 
the State Department of Education. With 
all this progress, the State Board of Educa- 
tion remains just as it was established 
ninety years ago. 


We have no criticism of our State Board 
of Education as to the specific acts of any 


board past or present. It has done the 
best it could under the circumstances. 
Two of its members are elected to offices 
that have no connection whatever with 
educational matters, and it is but right 
that they should give their time to the 
duties for which they are selected and for 
which the people hold them responsible. 
But it is time that Kentuckians arise in 
their majesty and demand that we have 
a Board of Education commensurate with 
our needs. With sucha board a great deal 
of waste in our educational system can be 
eliminated, a continuous program can be 
carried out, needless duplications can be 
removed and the whole system benefited. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


A new organization, known as The 
American Vocational Association, meets 
in Los Angeles on December 17, 19 and 
20, for its second annual convention. 

This organization, although new in name, 
is old in spirit, since it results from the 
amalgamation of The Vocational Educa- 
tion Association of the Middle West and 
The National Society for Vocational 
Education. Its membership consists of 
those interested in the vast change that 
has come over modern education wherein 
the need for a training for life employment 
has been recognized. It represents all 
of those interested in trade and industrial 
education, home economics education, 
manual arts education, foreman training, 
retail store training, agricultural education, 
vocational rehabilitation, and vocational 
guidance. 


Itis not only a national organization, but 
aninternationalone. Speakerswillbepres- 
ent representing the departments of educa- 
tion of both Canada and Mexico. Educa- 
tionalexpertsand industrial representatives 
will meet upon the same floor to discuss 
problems of common interest in the field of 
education as applied to the needs of the 
worker. 

Everyone interested in any of the above 
branches of vocational education is invited 
to be present. The committee in charge 


of the convention assures all of those 
attending that they will not only have an 
opportunity to make history in the field of 
education, but that they will also experience 
an enjoyable time as the guests of the city 
of Los Angeles. 
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The Status of Spelling in Our 
Elementary Curriculum 


By L. N. Taytor, Rural School Agent 


It BECOMES INDEPENDENT—This process 
of learning to read was uninteresting and 


PREFATORY STATEMENT—In this paper 
the writer presents a brief historical review 
of the development of spelling as an 
independent subject of study, considers its 
present status, and proposes the question as 
to the place it ought to have in our curricu- 
lum. He does not presume to present new 
principles of teaching, but rather to suggest 
the application of accepted principles to 
the teaching of spelling “‘by a higher type 
of activity” than those now prevailing. 
The soundness of the accepted objective 
in spelling is not disputed, but its adequacy 
is questioned. 


Its ForRMER Status—In the earlier 
decades of our public school system spelling 
was associated with the three R’s as a part 
of the process of learning to read. This 
process consisted of four distinct steps. 
(1) It began with learning to recognize and 
name the letters of the alphabet. (2) The 
next step was learning the phonetic values 
of the letters. This was done by spelling 
aloud columns of simple syllables, as 
b-a ba, c-a ca, d-a da, f-a fa, g-a ga, and 
sO on, passing successively from syllables 
of two letters to those of three letters and 
those of four and more. All this was done 
with cheerful disregard of any possible 
meaning that these syllables might have. 
It was done only as a device for sensing 
the phonetic values needed in learning to 
read by the method then used. (3) The 
third step in the process of learning to 
read was the combination of these syllables 
into words and the recognition and pronun- 
ciation of these words. This was done by 
extension of the same _ spelling-aloud 
process, as b-a ba k-e-r ker baker, m-a ma 
k-e-r ker maker, andsoon. (4) The fourth 
and final step was the recognition and 
pronunciation of these words in sentences. 
The reading of these sentences was ac- 
complished first by the laborious spelling 
aloud of the words in preparing the lesson, 
and with frequent resort to the same 
process in reciting the lesson. This entire 
procedure was with print alone. Script 


was introduced with writing, which came 
later in the course. 


tedious. Progress was slow. The annual 
term in rural districts was short, generally 
from three to five months. The average 
time devoted to each of these steps was 
for most children as much as one full term 
irregularly attended. A considerable part 
of the child’s second or later term in school 
was required under the new teacher to 
regain the degree of accomplishment lost 
during the long vacation. Many, in fact a 
majority, of the children never completed 
the process of learning to read. But the 
majority did reach the second and third 
steps of the process, the spelling-aloud of 
syllables and words. It was in this way 
that spelling acquired status as an in- 
dependent school subject. 


It ACQUIRES PROMINENCE—Because of 
its pre-eminent place in the course, spelling 
became a popularly prominent subject of 
study. For several decades in the middle 
half of the nineteenth century the spelling 
book was not only the first book of the 
course, but for most students in rural 
schools from New England to the Missis- 
sippi and the Gulf, it was their only book. 
Only such students as were well advanced 
in spelling were considered qualified to 
undertake reading, writing or arithmetic. 
Other subjects, such as grammar, composi- 
tion, geography, history, physiology, and 
civil government, which later completed 
the regulation elementary course, were not 
then attempted in most of the rural 
elementary schools. 


Its INDEPENDENCE EMPHASIZED—The 
teaching of reading by methods in which 
oral spelling is not prerequisite began to 
win favor, contributing to its divorcement 
from spelling and emphasizing the status of 
the latter as a separate and independent 
subject in the course of study. Such is its 
present and probably passing status. 


OBJECTIVES AS GOALS—In construction 
of curriculum for any grade or group the 
curriculum makers should consider the 


needs of the children and the resources . 
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available to the teachers as definitely as 
these needs and resources may be known, 
and should provide through the curriculum 
for satisfying these needs as fully as is 
possible with these resources. Every ob- 
jective is at least a partial satisfaction of 
these needs, or an advance toward it. 
The subject-matter selected and _ the 
methods employed are designed for the 
realization of these objectives. The ma- 
terials used are selected and used to this 
end. Every factor of the curriculum, the 
entire school program, aims at the realiza- 
tion of these objectives. All progress in 
school is so directed, and this progress is 
in the right direction only in such propor- 
tion as the objectives toward which we 
work are right objectives. It is, therefore, 
of chief importance that our objectives be 
right. 


RIGHT AND WRONG OBJECTIVES—Among 
right objectives are the most desirable 
knowledges, habits, skills, and attitudes, 
the acquirement of these being timed to 
the needs and aptitudes of the developing 
children. The selection of a less desirable 
knowledge, habit, skill, or attitude as an 
objective in place of a more desirable one 
is a mistake in curriculum making. The 
less desirable objective is not the right one. 
It is, therefore, a wrong one. It may not 
be a hurtful knowledge, habit, skill, or 
attitude, but its selection as an objective 
in place of the more desirable one tends to 
prevent the realization of the more desirable 
one. 


What is the generally accepted objective 
in spelling, that accepted by curriculum 
makers, spelling text-book makers, teachers, 
supervisors, and authorities? Is this ob- 
jective right? If it is not, wherein is it 
inadequate? And wherein does it lead to 
the employment of methods that are 
nm of opportunity, time and materi- 
als? 


Aims AS STATED IN COURSES OF STUDY— 
The State Course of Study for the Ele- 
mentary Schools in the State of Missouri 
(Chas. A. Lee, State Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Jefferson City, 1925, p. 87), 
says: 


“The principal aim of spelling is to give 
pupils the ability to spell correctly the 
words in their own writing vocabularies.” 


The Minnesota Curriculum for Ele- 
mentary Schools (State Department of 
Education, St. Paul, 1923, p. 175-176), 
states the aim in spelling to be ‘‘mastery 
of the words commonly used in writing,’ 
and recognizes two spelling problems: 
(1) “What words shall be taught?’’ and 
(2) “What are the most effective methods 
of teaching these words?” 


These are typical of numerous courses 
of study examined. It is noticeable that 
the aim is mastery of selected words, 
ability to spell them correctly. The aim 
stated is not correct form of written work, 
nor does the content or method of thespelling 
courses lead with any certainty or direct- 
ness to such result. 


AIMS AS STATED IN SPELLING BooKs— 
The Horn-Ashbaugh Speller (Ernest Horn 
and Ernest J. Ashbaugh, 1920, J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia), is 
typical in assumptions, matter, method, 
and objective, of the better present pre- 
vailing practice. 


It assumes that spelling is a separate, 
distinct, independent, branch of study; 
that it begins and ends with the study of 
individual words; and that the spelling 
book is used in learning the words rather 
than in forming proper habit. Its word 
lists are carefully limited to the probable 
writing vocabulary of these students. 
Its method involves in order these eight 
steps: (1) seeing the word and pronouncing 
it; (2) visualizing and pronouncing the 
word by syllables; (3) verifying the visual- 
ization ; (4) repeating first step; (5) repeating 
second step; (6) repeating third step; (7) 
writing it without looking at the book; (8) 
writing it independently three times. The 
objective as indicated by the matter and 
method is knowledge of the spelling of 
these particular words and ability to 
consciously apply it in writing each 
separately. The author would measure 
efficiency by tests on these words only. 


Most of the spellers, of which ‘‘Common 
Words Commonly Misspelled” (by Bruce 
R. Payne, 1910, Johnson Publishing Co., 
Richmond, Va.) is typical, seem to 
recognize the aim of the _ spelling-book 
course as corrective. Many words not 
having been adequately learned in their 
proper connection, and being subject to 
frequent misspelling, are reviewed in the 
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FARM PROJECTS 
AND PROBLEMS 


A job-analysis text for the grades by 
Kary C. Davis 
George Peabody College 


Adds teaching ease to scientific content. 
Based on the accepted advantages of the job- 
analysis plan, this text leads the pupils to 
practical mastery of farm skill through the 
successive steps of a complete commercial 
project. Study of soils, fertilizers, diseases, 
management, and the like, is included in the 
study of the enterprise. The pupil is inter- 
ested through tangible, concrete practice, and 
the teacher is helped through the availability 
of all essential material in one get-at-able sec- 
tion. 

Twenty-three enterprises’are covered. The 
elementary teacher, day-unit instructor, or 
club leader will find here a dependable guide 
ready-fitted to the job. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


227 South 6th St. 2244 Calumet Ave, 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 














spelling class. Horn and Ashbaugh seem 
to recognize this situation in that they test 
the class on a proposed list of words at the 
beginning of the week to ascertain what 
words have not been adequately learned, 
and limit each student’s study thereafter to 
the words that he misspells. The entire 
program is corrective rather than con- 
structive. 


But what is a constructive program? 
What is the “proper connection”’ in which 
the spelling of these words should be 
“adequately learned’? And is the ‘‘ade- 
quate learning” in ‘‘proper connection” a 
matter of- spelling alone, or of a more 
general activity of which spelling is a 
iactor? Is spelling as used in life a matter 
of knowledge, a thing requiring attention 
of the conscious mind, or is it a factor of 
the mechanics of composition to be taken 
care of by habit and done automatically, 
releasing the conscious mind to the thought 
content? If it is the latter, what habits are 
desirable and what practice is needed for 
its formation? 


CoMMENTS—‘‘Spelling is 
(The Spell-To- 


PERTINENT 
necessary only in writing.” 


Write Spelling Books, Teachers’ Manual, 
Subrie and Koehler, John C. Winston Co., 
1920.) The test is ‘Writing the word in 
context without conscious attention to the 
order of its letters’’ (op. cit.). Yet that 
book follows the tradition, looking only to 
conscious knowledge. Pearson and Suz- 
zallo (Essentials of Spelling, American Book 
Co., 1919), says: 


“This speller represents an attempt to 
teach only the essential words of the written 
vocabularies,’ 


but does not provide for teaching spelling 
in the formation of the written vocabulary. 
They recommend “spelling consciousness,”’ 
but side-step the means of developing it in 
the connection in which it is to be used. 


Brice, Sherman and Kallom (Aldine 
Speller, Newson and Co., New York, 1916) 
mention ‘a spelling sense,” and say: 


““As every error creates a tendency, and 
if repeated quickly establishes a habit, it 
is important that the correct spelling of 
words be taught before children have 
occasion to write them,” 


but they fail to advise that correct spelling 
of words may best be taught when children 
have first occasion to write them. 


Lieper, Foster and Weathers (The New 
Idea Speller, Ginn and Co., 1919), says: 


“The ability to write words auto- 
matically cannot be developed without 
constant practice.” 


Yet the practice they propose is far 
removed from situations such as involve 
spelling in life activities, and equally far 
from the connection in which the written 
vocabulary of the child is formed. 


E. E. Lewis (The Common-Word Spell- 
ers, Ginn and Co., 1921), says: 


“The chief purpose of spelling is to 
enable pupils to write with ease and ac- 
curacy whatever they may desire to 
express.” 


To this end exercises in dictation and 
composition are given. This has some 
value as a corrective treatment, but it is 
not constructive, unless the writing vo- 
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cabulary waits for the spelling book and 
these exercises for its formation. 


But should we expect the makers of 
spelling books to recommend the teaching 
of spelling in its proper connection? Can 
they afford candidly to say that spelling 
is one of the factors, one of the mechanical 
factors of written work; that the child’s 
writing vocabulary is created with the 
doing of his written work rather than in 
the study of word lists; that handwriting, 
spelling, punctuation, and capitalization 
are associated together in one act in the 
learning and use of written work; and 
that to break up this essential association 
is destructive of time, effort and result? 
Can they afford to say that the proper 
time and connection for teaching the 
spelling of the writing vocabulary is in its 
process of formation, when the child is 
doing his written work; that written work 
includes all there is of spelling and the 
other mechanics with which it is always 
associated in actual use; that spelling is 
not appropriately a separate branch of 
study, or a matter of knowledge, but 
essentially a part of one’s habit in his 
writing; that this habit is formed in the 
doing of the written work; and that it may 
be formed right by proper attention at 
that time; can they afford to say that the 
forms of correct written work are as a 
matter of fact learned, copied, if you please, 
from the forms of printed matter in the 
readers and other books; that the degree 
of correctness in these mechanics of 
sentence writing depends upon the habit 
of attentive accuracy with which they are 
observed in printed sentences in primers, 
readers, and other books used and from 
which they are copied or reproduced in 
writing; that the sentences read in these 
readers are the best materials for written 
work; that by their use the growth of the 
writing vocabulary keeps closer pace with 
the reading vocabulary, unifying the child’s 
learning? The writers and publishers of 
spelling books are not the people from whom 
to expect facts such as these. 


SoME OTHER AUTHORITIES—W. F. Tidy- 
man (The Teaching of Spelling, 1924, 
World Book Co., p. 47), says: 


“Spelling has no significance apart from 
the use of words in (writing) sentences.” 


What is more consistent, then, than that 
the spelling vocabulary grow identically 
with the writing vocabulary? He says 
further (op. cit. p. 137): 


“The improvement in the third and 
fourth grade is over twice as great as that 
in the fifth, sixth and seventh.” 


This is probable, for it is in early childhood 
that vocabularies grow most easily. This 
seems to be true of the writing vocabulary, 
which includes spelling, as well as of the 
speaking and reading vocabularies, with 
which it does not keep full pace. 


Leta S. Hollinsworth (The Psychology of 
Special Disability in Spel ing, 1918, p. 57), 
says: 


“Children will produce about 6624 per 
cent more of misspellings in writing words, 
the meaning of which they are ignorant or 
uncertain, than they will in writing words 
the meaning of which they know.” 


When did they learn that larger per 
cent? Was it not when their vocabularies 
absorbed these words? Is that not the 
proper time for words to be learned? 


F. G. Bonser in The Elementary School 
Curriculum, p. 330, tells us: 


‘Those words only which are misspelled 
should appear in spelling lists made up 
from day to day.” 


He clearly recognizes the spelling of lists 
of words as remedial rather than preventive, 
or, more aptly stated, as corrective rather 
than constructive; for the proper growth 
of one’s writing vocabulary, including 
spelling and use with meaning, is more 
than preventive. It is constructive. 


E. H. Cameron (Cyclopedia of Educa- 
tion, V. 5, p. 396), says: 
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“The writing of connected sentences is 
more valuable than the spelling of detached 
words,” and 


“In copying, the learner must make a 
more careful and visual analysis than is 
likely to be made in any other case, hence 
better results are to be expected.” 


O. P. Cornman, Cook and O’Shea, Tidy- 
man and Brown, and J. E. W. Wallin 
differ in their conclusions as to the per cent 
of loss by transfer from list to sentence. 
Cornman concludes that the loss is so great 
as to be inexcusably wasteful, while the 
other investigators consider the loss ex- 
cusable. Few authorities, if any, have 
adequately emphasized the importance of 
producing the product at the time and 
place of its first use, thus avoiding the 
problem of transfer and loss. 


The student’s writing vocabulary, which 
includes either correct or incorrect spelling, 
grows with the student and easiest in 
early years in school, and it is the part of 
good teaching to see that this growth is 
in correct form. 


A ProposED ProGRAM—If spelling is 
really a part of written work rather than a 
separate branch of learning, and if it is 
constructively acquired as an inseparable 
part of the growth of the writing vocabulary 
rather than as a thing apart to be learned 
later and injected into the child’s vocabu- 
lary by laborious devices, then there may 
be a crude approach toward a consistent 
program in the following suggestions in 
Preliminary Outline of the State Course of 
Study for the Elementary Schools of Ken- 
tucky (State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, 1924, p. 19-21): 


“The pre-primer work should be done in 
script. Children when properly taught 
learn to read and write script more easily 
than they learn to read print * * *. 
Writing the words aids in recognizing them 
and gives the child pleasure, pride and 
interest in the work. 


“A portion of each reading lesson in 
primer and first reader should be written— 
copied—by each member of the class. 
Every such written exercise should be 
examined carefully and criticized helpfully 
by the teacher. This individual instruc- 
tion enables the teacher to train each 
student from the beginning to plain 


legibility of handwriting and to careful 
observation and observance of correct 
usage in punctuation, spelling and capitali- 
zation, and gives opportunity for the cor- 
rection of individual defects that should be 
corrected with the individual and never 
brought to the attention of other students.” 


“An assigned portion of each lesson in 
second reader should be written by every 
student. It should be copied for the first 
few months of the year; but when facility 
in correct copying is sufficiently developed 
the assignment should be for dictation 
instead of copying. In grades above the 
second a portion of each day’s (reading) 
lesson should be assigned for dictation, 
which will gradually give way to composi- 
tion work in the more advanced elementary 
grades. 


“This suggested course in written work 
in connection with the lower grade reading 
lessons is designed for proper habit forming 
in the mechanics of composition, including 
handwriting, punctuation, spelling and 
capitalization. Efficiency in these is a 
matter of habit rather than of knowledge, 
because their use must become mainly 
automatic. In forming right habit in written 
work this method observes the following 
order of steps: 1st, observing correct forms 
and reproducing them while observing them 
—copying; 2nd, observing correct forms, 
fixing them in mind, and reproducing them 
later—from dictation ;3rd, producing correct 
forms similar to those that have been 
observed. This is composition. 


“This course establishes with the student 
the habit of observing the correct forms 
daily in his reading and the further habit 
of conforming to them daily in his writing. 
These two habits established in the lowest 
grades and carried through the grades above 
will cause him to become more proficient in 
all these mechanics of composition (punc- 
tuation, spelling, capitalization, etc.), by 
whatever reading and writing he may do 
in later years.” 


To insure that students do not let down 
in these two essential habits of observation 
and observance of correct forms, some 
attention will need to be given to correct 
English forms (including spelling, etc.), in 
all classes, and the ideal of correct form 
must be maintained in all writing. 
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What Should Be the Program of the 
Small Junior College? 


By W. F. Jones, President, Campbellsville Junior College 


There are so many phases to be con- 
sidered in the establishment of any school 
program, and particularly inasmuch as the 
junior college movement is still in its 
infancy, we hesitate to suggest, or even to 
touch upon, so broad a field as that of what 
the program of the small junior college 
should be. Nor is it the purpose of this 
paper to attempt to outline such a program, 
but rather to present, more or less at 
random, some suggestions and ideas, none 
of which the writer claims to be startling or 
new, that may serve as food for thought 
in this discussion and in the important and 
difficult task that every school administra- 
tor must face—that of formulating, devis- 
ing and executing a program for his institu- 
tion. Therefore if there appear in this 
paper some remarks that seem radical it 
will be for the purpose of presenting dif- 
ferent phases of a given situation. The 
very fact that the junior college movement 
is a comparatively new one and the further 
fact that workers in the field of investiga- 
tion and research concerning it are few it 
becomes necessary that we recommend a 
program in the light of the various functions 
that constitute the foundation upon which 
the movement is being builded rather than 
to recommend on the basis of findings 
through research. 


Before discussing briefly these basic 
functions allow me to suggest three tests 
that should be applied to any proposed 
function before admitting it as one of the 
basic criteria by which to judge the develop- 
ment and efficiency of any junior college. 


1. Has the proposed function played 
any part in the establishment and growth 
of existing junior colleges. 


2. Does there exist a distinct social or 
educational need not met by other institu- 
tions which would be satisfied through the 
fulfillment of the proposed function by the 
junior college. 


3. Has the function been advocated or 
approved by educators who are familiar 


with college problems sufficient to merit 
consideration on such grounds. 


Unless the proposed function can be 
made to comply with these tests it should 
not be considered lest there enter in such 
unimportant factors as over-enthusiasm 
and desire for publicity. This idea is 
illustrated in the findings of Dr. Koos, in a 
survey in which he found twenty-one dif- 
ferent functions of the junior college offered 
through catalogs, bulletins, etc. In the 
final analysis there seem to be four basic 
functions according to the president of 
Fresno State Teachers College, Fresno, Cal- 
ifornia. These are the preparatory, the 
popularizing, the terminal, and the guid- 
ance. We shall mention these briefly in 
order that we may lay a foundation for our 
proposals as to the future program. 


The preparatory function recognizes the 
junior college as a means for keeping the 
student at home and ina smaller institution 
offering to him a duplication of the first 
two years of university work. This idea 
has been received in a cordial manner 
wherever junior colleges have been estab- 
lished and the higher institutions have 
offered encouragement to the project. 


The popularizing function consists of 
local demand for an institution whereby 
young people may carry on with their 
education into work of college level in a 
more universal manner. The desire on the 
part of the people to serve students who 
could not go to higher institutions of learn- 
ing caused Joliet, Saginaw, Detroit and 
other middle-west high schools to pioneer 
in the movement for the public junior 
college. Even though the program has 
been preparatory by nature, the citizens 
of the various communities are seeing in a 
vague way wherein their standards of 
citizenship may be raised and enriched and 
where their boys and girls may be given a 
greater opportunity for service and success. 
A study by McDowell in 1918, shows that 
this desire to provide in a more democratic 
way for local needs has been forceful and 
influential in the development of the junior 
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college idea. Inasmuch as distance 
operates as a strong deterrent to college 
attendance, according to authority, then 
possibly the simplest solution is the junior 
college. The generous and enthusiastic 
support of this movement in so many com- 
munities tends to convince the most 
skeptical that the popularizing of educa- 
tional opportunity constitutes one of the 
basic functions of the junior college. 


. The third, or terminal function is another 
which must be recognized in consideration 
of the needs of a local community. It has 
been suggested that this function may be 
the peculiar province of the junior college. 
This program consists of providing terminal 
courses, usually vocational in character so 
thatthe student at the end of two years 
may jhave rounded out his education and 
be ready to take up his vocational activities 
in a competent manner. In McDowell’s 
study of reasons for establishment of junior 
colleges he found that, ‘“‘to provide a 
completion school for those who could not 
go farther’’ stood second in relative import- 
ance both in public and private junior 
colleges. Dr. Koos states that the hope 
must rest in institutions in which the first 
two years are terminal. Dr. Leonard 
maintains that in so far as junior colleges 
concern themselves with occupational 
education, their efforts will be confined to 
the middle level, or about to completion 
of junior college work. A survey to deter- 
mine the attitude of high school seniors 
toward the terminal course in colleges was 
made in the California schools and the 
results were such as to warrant the offering 
of two-year terminal courses of the type 
which the junior college seems peculiarly 
fitted to give. All of these reactions serve 
to indicate that terminal courses in the 
junior college are necessary. 


The fourth and last function suggested 
as a basis for building a program is the 
guidance function. With the growing 
popularity of our high schools an increasing 
number of their graduates are seeking 
higher education. The universities being 
intent upon specialization and research is 
loth to handle students below the junior 
year. Something must meet this condition 
and it.seems to be the task of the junior 
college eto do it. Again, many of our 
universities at present require that high 
school,, graduates be “‘recommended”’ for 





entrance, and this is done on the basis of 
marks made in high school. Since a large 
percentage of the high school graduates is 
left out due to this culling process, again 
it falls to the lot of the junior college to 
take them in, guide and direct them and 
assist them in gaining their equilibrium 
educationally. Some authorities on the 
subject are suggesting that every university 
have its junior college with separate admin- 
istration and separate ‘‘Freshman Faculty” 
chosen on the basis of their ability to guide 
and direct students. Inasmuch as there 
is a great over-lapping of high school and 
junior college work in subject-matter, and 
too, due to the very nature of the personnel 
of the junior college student body, there is 
needed the wise guidance of a person who 
knows secondary education and its prob- 
lems, who is a good judge of teaching, and 
who realizes that the first two years of 
college should be a contribution on the part 
of the school to the students and not contri- 
bution on the part of the students to the 
school and to science. Such guidance in the 
junior college years would no doubt decrease 
student mortality, which is one of the big 
problems of the university at the present 
time. It would also better prepare the 
students concerned for a more efficient 
type of service. 


The foregoing functions within them- 
selves suggest partially the program that 
our small junior colleges should follow; 
however, there are many factors that enter 
into program construction. Some of these 
are enrollment, size of faculty, general 
equipment of faculty, physical equipment 
and financial support. At present the 
program of the junior college seems to be in 
the main, preparatory. While there is 
certainly a demand for preparatory work 
in our program, we do not agree necessarily 
that it should occupy the major place. 
Dean Lange, of the University of California 
said before the National Education Associa- 
tion, in 1915: ‘‘Itis coming to be generally 
understood that the junior college cannot 
serve the complex purpose if it makes 
preparation for college its primary object.” 
He goes on to say that the junior college 
will function adequately only if its first 
concern is with those who will go no farther, 
if it meets local needs efficiently, and if 
it turns away many from our universities 
into vocations for which training has not 
hitherto been afforded by our school 
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system. Authorities generally seem to be 
sympathetic with the idea expressed above. 
If this idea is correct, or whatever idea may 
be correct, the program of our junior col- 
leges should be shaped in every detail to 
conform to and develop that major idea. 
Following are a few such details which may 
serve as suggestions in the formulation 
of the future program of the junior college. 


1. Program of studies. This should 
include at least one course of study that 
will duplicate the lower division courses 
of the higher institution within the State. 
Standard courses in English, mathematics, 
history, languages and science will satisfy 
this requirement. In order to satisfy the 
idea as expressed by Dean Lange there 
should be worked out in addition to the 
above, vocational courses which will make 
the junior college a finishing school for that 
large body of young people who will go 
into vocational life. These courses should 
depend upon the occupational outlook and 
present demands in the community. 


2. Complete educational reorganiza- 
tion. At present we find our school system 
through the grades, high school and junior 
college broken into the 6-3-3-2, the 
6-2-4-2, or the 6-6-2 plan. This lack of 
articulation is disconcerting to the pupil 
and should be remedied. Due to the fact 
that at present it is recognized that sec- 
ondary education covers an eight-year 
period—chronological ages 12 to 20—it 
goes without saying that the logical 
organization would be to group grades 
seven to fourteen under the same general 
administration on perhaps the 4-4 plan. 


3. Provision for individual differences. 
This may be best accomplished by means of 
homogeneous grouping for class work and 
by means of a close-up study of the indi- 
vidual with follow-up advisement outside 
of the classroom. ‘This personal service 
tends to get him started right and enables 
him to continue in the same way. 


4. Student activities. This fourth 
factor in the development of our future 
program may be made one of the strongest. 
The guidance function of the institution 
may best be demonstrated here. Student 
activities should be sponsored or guided by 
a qualified member of the faculty until the 
personnel of the student body has reached 
the point of ‘‘accountability.”” The junior 


college has perhaps better opportunities to 
develop young people for leaders and to 
train them in bearing responsibility than 
has any other division of our educational 
system. This is because college people 
have a natura! tendency to use their 
initiative, to organize and to assume 
responsibility. Instead of a _ student’s 
having to wait until his third year in college 
to be given any part in student activities 
he begins, immediately upon entrance to 
the junior college, to become active in the 
various organizations and student groups. 
Hence I recommend a rather fertile schedule 
of student activities in the junior college 
program. 


5. Orientation courses and programs 
for the purpose of adjustment and adapta- 
tion are valuable and assist much in de- 
veloping the individual. It is recommended 
that courses in citizenship be taught; that 
wholesome school spirit be developed; 
Freshman Week be observed; and that a 
classroom course on ‘“‘How to Study”’ be 
had. The idea of orientation and synoptic 
teaching seems to be proper remedies to 
install in our college courses to offset the 
alleged failures that now exist due to 
specialization and incompleteness. It is 
advocated that courses of this type would 
give the students a broader and more 
unified knowledge of the world in which 
they live than does the present curriculum, 


6. The sixth and last factor which E 
shall mention as a proposed unit of the 
junior college program is perhaps the most 
important—types and methods of teaching. 
These of course, depend upon the qualifica- 
tions of the faculty. Dean Chas. S. Morris, 
Modesto, Calif., says that the ultimate 
program of the junior college will depend 
largely upon the men and women who are to 
serve as instructors. This is perhaps the 
keynote to the success or failure of any 
educational institution. The nature of the 
junior college work demands rare qualities 
of strength of character, inborn capacity, 
sound understanding, and adequate train- 
ing. It is because junior college teachers 
are entering a field of educational pioneer- 
ing that they need all of the qualities 
mentioned above, plus the spirit and vision 
of the pioneer. The pioneer type of 
service which is necessary is evident since 
junior college training is not to be confused 
with simplified collegiate education on the 
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one hand, nor on the other with a sort of 
glorified high school education. It is seen 
then that the men and women who will 
compose the faculty of the junior college in 
this program must enter the field fully 
realizing the character of the work to be 
done and with the heart and the will to dare, 
in order that they may solve the problem 
that this type of institution presents. I am 
convinced that this last named factor must 
be made the major factor in the shaping of 
our program if we are to make the junior 
college fulfill its functions. 


Now in a brief summary let us call to 
mind that the four functions of the junior 
college are the preparatory, the populariz- 
ing, the terminal and the guidance. Fur- 
ther, that it becomes necessary to use these 
functions as a foundation for suggestions 
and recommendations for future use. In the 
light of that fact we have called to mind 
such factors as the program of studies, 
student activities, educational reorganiza- 
tion, provision for individual differences, 
orientation courses and methods of teach- 


ing as being worthy of some consideration 
in the shaping of the junior college program 
for the future. 





JEFFERSON COUNTY SANITARY 
SURVEY 


In the fall of 1926 the Louisville Rotary 
Club made a sanitary survey of the rural 
schools of Jefferson County. In the fall of 
1927 they offered prizes for the schools 
making the greatest improvement in condi- 
tions of houses, grounds and. general 
health conditions about the schools during 
the school year of 1927 and 1928. 


Professor A. C. Burton, of the Western 
Kentucky Teachers College, and Dr. Henry 
N. Sherwood, of the University of Louisville, 
were selected to devise a score card and 
score all rural schools in the county.. This 
was done October 24 to 29, 1927. 


After the scoring was completed Super- 
intendent Stivers called a meeting of all 
supervisory and attendance officers. The 
score card and the means of improvement 
were carefully explained. The campaign 
started with great enthusiasm November 1, 
and will continue until the close of schools 
in May. Then the schools will be scored 
again to determine the amount of improve- 
ment in each school. 


A great many teachers have already 
expressed much interest and are planning 
a program for real improvement. The 
county council of the Parent-Teacher 
Association headed by Mrs. Finzer and 
all local Parent-Teacher Association organi- 
zations will give hearty support to the 
campaign. 


It looks as though the Louisville Rotary 
Club have launched a scheme that will be 
of untold value to country schools. Super- 
intendent O. J. Stivers and his county 
board of education are lending every 
legitimate aid to the program. The whole 
thing looks like a history-making move in 
health work among rural schools. Health 
work must become a fundamental part of 
both curricular and extra-curricular activi- 
ties among rural schools. This pioneer 
effort in Jefferson County will be well worth 
watching by all persons interested in rural 
school uplift. 
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Kentucky Standards for Junior Colleges 


By Sister Mary IcGnatius, Nazareth Junior College 


In treating the subject, ‘‘Kentucky 
Standards for Junior Colleges,” we have 
confined our remarks to the standards set 
forth in the official information blank issued 
by the Committee on Accredited Relations 
with Higher Institutions. Ourobservations 
are, in each case, more or less drawn from 
our Own experience in the junior college 
field. We believe, however, that our prob- 
lems are the problems of other junior 
college presidents and that a mutual inter- 
change of ideas will be beneficial. We trust, 
Mr. Chairman, that we have interpreted 
our topic aright. 


“STANDARD NUMBER 1. ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS. No student shall be ad- 
mitted to junior college work unless he 
complies at the time of his admission with 
the admission requirements of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. (A graduate of an 
accredited high school recommended for at 
least fifteen acceptable units is admitted on 
certificate.)”’ 


Upon first consideration this standard 
seems quite reasonable and even necessary. 
Indeed, no one will gainsay that a student 
should complete acceptably whatever work 
is required to fit him for the intelligent 
pursuit of the courses offered in college, 
whatever the number of units that work 
may amount to. But we do challenge the 
statement that to be thus equipped a 
student should be a graduate of a high 
school course in the accepted sense of these 
terms. This view undoubtedly seems 
radical and subversive of all standards, but 
a little reflection will reveal its real signifi- 
cance. First, to be accredited, a high 
school must maintain a full four-year course 
from which a student may not be graduated 
in less than three and one-half years. This 
time standard evidently assumes that all 
pupils are substantially of the same mental 
caliber and equipped with similar prepara- 
tion upon their entrance into high school. 
Hence, the same intellectual program of 
four units per year, or at the most five, for 
each student. It would be interesting 


to inquire how institutions meet this re- 
quirement in the case of extraordinarily 
gifted or unusually prepared students. Their 


number is by no means negligible. We 
have in mind a student whose home training 
and early advantages in the study of foreign 
languages left her at the end of three years 
of high school with fifteen most acceptable 
units, yet she had to spend her fourth year 
more or less to her detriment, if we may 
consider the stifling of initiative and the 
dampening of enthusiasm as an actual 
detriment, in enriching her course so that 
she might receive her diploma at the 
specified time. When brought face to face 
with such a situation, one feels almost 
tempted to recommend to the gifted 
student attendance at a non-standardized 
institution and reliance on entrance exami- 
nations to obtain admission into college. 
We do not wish to be misunderstood in 
these observations. We are not concerned 
here with the standards of senior colleges. 
We are concerned only with those of junior 
colleges, which we refuse to believe are 
abbreviated Senior Colleges with no other 
function than to duplicate the work of these 
latter in the first two years of college. We 
are convinced, on the contrary, that the 
junior college constitutes the ‘“‘typical and 
and general termination of secondary 
education.’’ We should, therefore, like to 
see this standard so worded that in institu- 
tions where both secondary and collegiate 
courses are offered, a student may be 
advanced in proportion to his ability and 
not according to the time spent in a certain 
class. Kentucky hasa sufficient number of 
junior colleges to attempt the experiment. 
Will she attempt it? 


“STANDARD NUMBER 2. REQUIREMENTS 
FOR GRADUATION. The requirements for 
graduation shall be based upon the satis- 
factory completion of sixty semester hours 
of work, exclusive of physical education 
and military science, of corresponding 
grade to that given in the freshman and 
sophomore years of standard colleges. 
Students shall not ordinarily be permitted 
to carry for credit work amounting to 
more than sixteen semester hours exclusive 
of physical education and military science.” 


We should like to be permitted to make 
two observations on this standard. If the 
junior college has any title to recognition 
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as a factor in our educational policy, if it 
has any specific function of its own to 
perform in the educational world, the com- 
parison with the standard college is not only 
unnecessary, but unpedagogical, unscien- 
tific. Again, if college education is to be a 
continuation as well as a higher develop- 
ment of the foundation laid in high school, 
the reason for the change from twenty 
credit periods a week in the senior year of 
high school to sixteen in the freshman year 
of junior college seems difficult to under- 
stand. We assume that lectures and re- 
search work are introduced but slightly into 
the freshman year of college, that the type 
of instruction given in this year differs little, 
if any, from that given in the senior year 
of high school. Nineteen or eighteen 
credit hours would seem, therefore, more 
desirable. 


“STANDARD NUMBER 3. TRAINING OF 
Facutty. All instructors should have 
the bachelor’s degree. At least seventy- 
five per cent of the teaching staff (in 
departments other than manual arts) 
should have the master’s degree from a 
recognized graduate school. New teachers 
employed should have had professional 
training.” 

This standard has proven satisfactory 
to the presidents of junior colleges and, 
therefore, may be passed over without dis- 
cussion. At this point, however, we should 
like to raise the question as to what con- 
stitutes a standard graduate school and by 
what agencies recognition of graduate 
standards is given. An institution holding 
membership in the American Association 
of Universities is ipso facto a recognized 
graduate school but further than this there 
seems to be no mutual agreement upon the 
matter. One body of men may infer that 
none but these twenty-six select institutions 
are recognized graduate schools and auto- 
matically the inference becomes a ruling 
for that body. Another body may infer 
that an institution with graduate depart- 
ments recognized by any accrediting 
is entitled to consider itself a 


agency 


recognized graduate school. And between 
the two viewpoints there is a divergence of 
opinion sufficient to jeopardize the standing 
of many junior colleges. It does seem 
strange that in this day of high specializa- 
tion in standards we have failed to stand- 
ardize the most important element in our 
system. Itis to be hoped that the different 
regional associations will unite in investi- 
gating and deciding this question, namely: 
What is a recognized graduate school? 


“STANDARD NUMBER 4. TEACHING 
SCHEDULE AND TEACHING EXPERIENCE. 
Teaching schedules exceeding sixteen hours 
a week per instructor, or classes exclusive 
of lectures, of more than thirty students 
shall be interpreted endangering educa- 
tional efficiency.” 


This standard is naturally allied to 
Standard Number 2, on pupil-load. The 
same remarks hold here. If the work of 
the teacher is to be largely instructional 
in nature, and not of the lecture type; in 
fine, if it is to be fundamentally of the same 
scope as that of the senior year in high 
school, then the teacher could carry at 
least nineteen hours and in no way endanger 
the educational efficiency of her instruction. 
Here again lectures, involving lengthy 
research, are excluded. Even the senior 
colleges, I believe, realize the inadequacy 
of lectures to properly train freshmen and 
are adopting in their freshman and sopho- 
more classes methods differing slightly 
from those used in the last two vears of 
high school. We have practically dis- 
abused ourselves of the notion that between 
high school graduation and college enroll- 
ment the high school graduate develops 
into a reliable research worker. 


‘STANDARD NUMBER 5. ENROLLMENT. 
No junior college shall be accredited unless 
it has a registration of thirty or more 
students.” 

To raise this number at this stage of 


junior college development might be 
unwise for an increase in the enrollment 
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‘THREE IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


for 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS and ADMINISTRATORS 





THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Enlarged Edition 


By Leonard V. Koos, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Minne- 
sota. The enlargement of the popular first edition throws the light of recent 
experience and research on to such phases of the Junior High School as the 
curriculum, methods, social organization, and the advisory system. Published 
July 2, 1927. Catalogue price, $2.40. 


THE TEACHING OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


By David Eugene Smith, Professor of Mathematics, Emeritus, and William 
David Reeve, Professor of Mathematics, both of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. A comprehensive discussion of problems of: the curriculum and 
methods of teaching. An entire chapter is devoted to the teaching of each 
subject. There are model lessons and suggestions for making: lesson plans. 
Published July 13, 1927. Catalogue price, $2.00. 
JUNIOR HIGH{SCHOOL PROCEDURE 

By Frank C. Touton, Professor of Education, University of Southern California, 
and Alice B. Struthers, Principal, Starr Junior High School, Los Angeles. A 
clear and forcible presentation of the aims of the Junior High School and 
methods for attaining them. There are specific suggestions on measuring the 
efficiency of departments on the schedule, equipment, and directing the activities 
of the pupils. Catalogue price, $2.60. 
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IN THE SAME FIELD 


THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR{HIGH SCHOOLS, $1.48 
By Rolla M. Tryon, Professor of the Teaching of History, er of Chicago. 

TEACHING SHOP WORK, $1.40 
By Merritt W. Haynes, Education Department, American Type Founders Company. 

CLASSROOM TESTS, $1.60 
By Charles Russell, Principal, Massachusetts State Normal School. 

THE PROJECT METHOD IN CLASSROOM WORK, $1.48 
By E. A. Hotchkiss, Formerly of Teachers College, Kansas City, Mo. 

CASE STUDIES IN EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, $1.60 
By John M. Brewer, Director of Vocation Bureau, Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard University, and his associates. 

PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS, $2.00 
By Charles E. Benson, James’E. Lough, Charles E. Skinner, and Paul V. West, all of 
New York University. 

THE PROGRESS OF ALGEBRA IN THE LAST QUARTER OF A CENTURY, $0.72 
By David Eugene Smith, Professor of Mathematics, Emeritus, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS, $2.00 
By Homer Reed, Professor of Education, University of Pittsburgh. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street Columbus, Ohio 
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requirement would work hardship on some 
institutions that are doing commendable 
work in the junior college field. Yet, the 
figure is somewhat low if we take into 
consideration the social life of the institu- 
tion. With such a number it would be 
difficult to carry out an effective program 
of extra- or co-curricular activities. In 
this connection, however, it is well to recall 
that many institutions maintain a second- 
ary department in conjunction with the 
junior college. Thus the students of both 
departments may participate in the com- 
mon social life of the institution. 


“STANDARD NUMBER 6. LIBRARY. The 
library shall contain not fewer than 2,000 
bound volumes bearing on the class work 
of the institution, exclusive of periodicals 
and public documents. At least $200 a 
year shall be expended for books not 
including expenditures for magazines and 
binding.” 


If the same library is used by the col- 
legiate and secondary departments—this 
seems to be the case in most instances— 
we would recommend that the number of 
volumes be raised to 3,000 and the amount 
for expenditures on new books to $300. 


“STANDARD NUMBER 7. LABORATORY 
Faci.ities. Laboratory facilities must be 
sufficient to carry on the work in the 
same manner as it would be in the first 
two years in an accredited standard 
college.”’ 


Again, on general principle, we object to 
the comparative form of the standard. 
Besides, does this comparative form really 
give the junior colleges a definite standard 
to meet? Can they thereby determine 
just how much equipment and exactly what 
equipment is necessary to conduct a class 
in freshman college science? We are of 
the opinion. that in standard colleges all 
laboratory courses in any one particular 
science are conducted in one and the same 
laboratory, that the laboratory is not 
divided into two sections, one for freshman 
and sophomore classes and the other for 
more advanced classes. It is obvious that 
the content of a science course in a cultural 
curriculum would not be so extensive as one 
in a regular scientific curriculum intended 
to prepare specialists in science; and it is 
equally obvious that junior colleges 
because of their different aim are not 


attempting the extensive science program 
offered by the senior colleges. 


The following revision of this standard 
is suggested as one acceptable to junior 
colleges: ‘‘Laboratory facilities must be 
sufficient to carry on effective work in the 
courses as approved.” 


“STANDARD NUMBER 8. FINANCIAL 
Support. The minimum actual operat- 
ing income for the two-year junior college 
shall be $20,000, of which not less than 
$5,000 shall be derived from stable sources 
other than students, such as public or 
church support or permanent endowments. 
Increase of faculty or student body, scope 
of instruction requiring increased expendi- 
ture, shall be accompanied by an increase 
of income from such stable sources.”’ 


This standard seems in every detail 
satisfactory. The last sentence—‘‘Increase 
of faculty or student body, scope of instruc- 
tion requiring increased expenditure, shall 
be accompanied by an increase of income 
from such stable sources,’’—-renders it 
flexible and adaptable to changing condi- 
tions of growth and progress, and at the 
same time frees it from that semblance of 
arbitrariness which so often accompanies 
financial standards. 


“STANDARD NUMBER 9. ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE ORGANIZATION. There shall be 
a separate administrative organization for 
the junior college work with a dean in 
charge, and a complete segregation of class 
work of the junior college students from 
other students. Admission of high school 
students into the junior college classes is 
considered as making those classes high 
school classes.”’ 


Since we advocated in our discussion of 
Standard Number 1, the admission into 
college classes of properly qualified high 
school seniors, it follows that we would 
recommend a revision of this standard. 
If our standardizing agencies would permit 
of the procedure herein suggested much 
duplication of effort and waste of time 
would certainly be avoided. We should 
like to make just one query apropos of this 
matter. If a junior college freshman, due 


to some cause or other, is obliged to attend 
some class in the high school department, 
does the high school class thereupon 
become a college class? 
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experience in every position filled. 


Ohio Walley Teachers’ Agency, mentor, Ky. 


A. J. JOLLY, Founder 


Back of this institution is an idea—a wholehearted belief that every teacher is entitled to advance in this profession and 
to find the place where he can give the most effective service. Somewhere there is a place for you better suited to your powers 
and attainments. We know how to find it for you because we know the schools of your state and use expert knowledge and 


Telegraph via Cincinnati-Alexandria 44-6 











“STANDARD NUMBER 10. NUMBER OF 
DEPARTMENTs. The college shall maintain 
at least five departments, with a specialist 
at the end of each.” 


“STANDARD NUMBER 11. HiGH SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT. If a high school depart- 
ment is maintained, it must meet the 
requirements for accredited relations with 
the university before the application of the 
college department will be considered.” 


These standards refer to such matters 
that they will apply, we believe, at any 
period of the junior college movement. 


We shall summarize our considerations 
in the words of Dr. Koos: ‘The facts 
presented and the conclusions drawn (he 
is speaking of the overlapping of the high 
school and the junior college) all point in a 
single direction, and that is towards the 
inclusion of the junior-college years in a 
coherent plan of secondary schools. While 
some improvement can be effected through 
introducing junior-senior lines of cleavage 
in present-day higher institutions and 
through vigorous efforts at co-operation 
between those responsible for education 
on the high-school and junior-college levels 
concerned, these means will be inadequate 
to the needs of the situation. What is 
required is an organization of education 
that will bring into intimate and frequent 
contact the courses on the two levels and 
those presenting them. Only in this way 
can we have assurance of achieving in each 
field a realignment of courses that will 
promise the maximum of progress and 
training to students pursuing the sequence 
represented . The trend must inevi- 
tably be toward welding the jun- 
ior-college years solidly and intimately to 
those immediately below, the point of 
juncture becoming indistinguishable.”’ 


“Ignorance breeds crime, cruelty, dis- 
honesty, disease and poverty. It results 
in suffering, decay, destruction and oblit- 
eration.’’—Elbert H. Gary. 


UNITED STATES 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces the following open 
competitive examinations: 


Instructor of shop subjects, Junior High 
School, $1,860. 


Instructor of shop subjects, Senior High 
School, $2,100. 


Applications for instructors of shop sub- 
jects will be rated as received by the Civil 
Service Commission at Washington, D. C., 
until December 30. 


The examinations are to fill vacancies in 
the Indian Service, and in positions requir- 
ing similar qualifications. 


The entrance salaries are indicated above. 
A probationary period of six months is 
required, advancement after that depends 
upon individual efficiency, increased use- 
fulness, and the occurrence of vacancies in 
higher positions. 


All instruction in shop subjects and shop 
work will be under the supervision of the 
instructor of shop subjects, boys being 
assembled for such training. When condi- 
tions make it necessary or advisable, the 
instructor of shop subjects may be required 
to teach agriculture. The shop subjects 
include printing, carpentry, painting, 
masonry, blacksmithing, shoe and harness 
making, auto mechanics, engineering, agri- 
culture, dairying and gardening. 


Competitors will not be required to 
report for examination at any place, but 
will be rated on their education, training 
and experience. 


Full information may be obtained from 
the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., or the secre- 
tary of the United States civil service 
board of examiners at the post office or 
custom house in any city. 
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DATES OF EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


First District Educational Association, 
Paducah, Kentucky, November 25 and 26, 
1927. 


Southern Association of Colleges and 
Accredited Schools, Jacksonville, Florida, 
November 29 to December 2, 1927. 


Department of Superintendence, Ken- 
tucky Education Association, Frankfort, 
December 7 to 9, 1927. 


American Vocational Association, Los 
Angeles, California, December 17 to 20, 
1927. 


American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Nashville, Tennessee, 
December 27 and 28, 1927. 


Department of Superintendence, Na- 
tional Education Association, Boston, 
Massachusetts, February 25 to March 1, 
1928. 


Kentucky Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Louisville, Kentucky, 
April-18, 1928. 


Kentucky Education Association, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, April 18 to 21, 1928. 


Fifth Annual Educational Conference, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
October 26 and 27, 1928. 














ONE HUNDRED PER CENT SCHOOLS 
Honor ROLL 


Membership dues have been received in 
the Secretary’s office for one hundred per 
cent of the teachers employed in the follow- 
ing schools representing county, city and 
graded systems. Superintendents are 
urged to redeem pledges as soon as con- 
venient by forwarding to the Secretary’s 
office the membership dues. All schools 
remitting dues for one hundred per cent of 
the teachers employed will be published 
in the JoURNAL under the caption one 
hundred per cent schools. An attractive 
certificate issued by the Association will be 
mailed to all schools who actually enroll 
their teachers on one hundred per cent 


basis. 












































County Superintendent 
LO Eee ee oe ee L. C. Caldwell 
Spencer G. Louis Hume 
Marshall Roy O. Chumbler 
Jessamine H. C. Burnett 
LD Ee Seer ene eee ee, Iva Anderson 
Barren.......... W. M. Totty 
McCracken.......... C. H. Gentry 
Ballard. V. W. Wallis 
Laurel L. B. Hammack 
Henderson N. O. Kimbler 
Muhlenberg M. C. Hughes 
US eee Anna L. Bertram 
Nicholas Eda S. Taylor 
Bath R. W. Kincaid 
Cities and Grade Schools Superintendent 
Frankfort City Schools...........2........... J. W. Ireland 
Mt. St. Joseph’s Ursuline Convent and 

Academy..............-- Mother M. Agnes O’Flynn 
Glendale Public C10) | hrs od M. F. Hays 
Hazelwood School, Louisville.................... Elsa Stutz 
Hodgenville Graded School... Fred E. Conn 
Nannie Lee Frayser School, 

| ed ee, Lizzie Anstatt 
George Rogers Clark School, 

LOTT 7 {Seen at oe Mrs. Anna Krieger 
Mt. Sterling City School s....-----eecceoe----- H. A. Babb 
Geo. D. Prentice School, 

bony) Mrs. H. R. Whitesides 
Monsarrat School, Louisville........ Elizabeth Gardner 
Parkland School, Louisville................ Anna M. Bligh 


Jas. Russell Lowell School, Louisville..Ada G. Bache 
Beechmont School, 


Msomesville 2 nasa a J. Loewenstein 
Nicholasville City Schools... H. C. Burnett 
Wm. R. Belknap School, 

Louisville... Adelaide Seekamp 
Oakdale School, “Louisville... Fannie H. Loewenstein 
Prestonsburg City Schools...............-.---.. T. J. Currey 
Fort Thomas City Schools.................. D. W. Bridges 
Geo. Morris School, Louisville............ Amelia Seiler 
Cochran School, Louisville................Lucy Spurgeon 
Bethel Academy.........................- Geo. B. Burkholder 
J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville........ Anne Grunder 
F. T. Salisbury School, Lovisville........... R. J. Bell 
Geo. W. Morris School, Louisville........ Amelia Seiler 
Glasgow Public Schools... R. A. Palmore 
Emerson School, Louisville ....Georgia M. Brown 
Ferguson Graded School, Somerset......V. D. Roberts 
Weeksbury Graded Schools................... Earl C. Reed 


John Marshall School, Louisville... Minnie L. Burks 
sonora High School... 2.0...) H. M. Wesley 


Lancaster Graded School................ Eliza E. Smith 
Grahn Graded School............................... O. L. Kiser 
Eastern Departmental School, 

Eh | a ae eee oie eeenenee: Eva T. Mason 
Butler Graded and High School......_..... C. A. Stokes 


Brooksville Public Schools............J. Harvey Sweeney 
Emmet Field School, Louisville..Nora E. Wellenvoss 


Providence City Schools..........................-- L. P. Jones 
LT LO CC | W. M. Wesley 
Montgomery Street School, 

Pompville. 2 Mrs. Beatrice W. Johnson 


Western Departmental School, 
Louisville... Gertru “9 Kohnhorst 
Murray High School... 2... W. J. Caplinger 
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CALENDAR OF KENTUCKY SUMMER SESSIONS 





INSTITUTION 


é No. 
LOCATION of 


DATES 
Terms 





University of Kentucky 


RSS Ife I a AS 00 ....-|Lexington.............. 2 


June 11 to July 14 
July 16 to August 18 





Union College.... 





Barbourville ........ ! 


June 4 to July 7 





Morehead Teachers College 


Stn cen te ttl Morehead.............. 2 


June 4 to July 7 
July 9 to August 11 





June 11 to July 14 




















Berea College Berea 2 |July 16 to August 18 
June 4 to July 2 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College....; Bowling Green.....|. 2 |July 9 to August 12... 
Murray State Normal School and June 4 to July 13 
Teachers College Murfay......:-...-.... 2 |July 16 to August 24 














RECENT STATISTICS SHOW 
UNUSUAL GROWTH IN 
KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 


Figures for cities of 2,500 population or 
more are as follows: 


There have been 91 cities added to those 
maintaining kindergartens, a gain of 12 per 
cent; 


1,430 new kindergartens have been 
added, a gain of 19.2 per cent; 


55,414 more children are attending these 
kindergartens, a gain of 10.5 per cent; 


778 more teachers have been hired to 
care for these children, a gain of 8 per cent. 


In cities of 10,000 population or more 
there is an average of 55.76 pupils enrolled 
for each kindergarten teacher employed— 
more than the enrollment per elementary 
or high school teacher. 


SUMMARIZING KINDERGARTEN STATISTICS 
FOR THE UNITED STATES 


It is estimated the total population of 
4- and 5-year children in cities of 2,500 
population and more is 2,412,063; 584,235 
or 24,22 per cent of these children are 
enrolled in kindergartens. 


SUMMARIZING KINDERGARTEN STATISTICS 
FOR THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


It is estimated Kentucky enrolled 4,345 
children in public school kindergartens in 
her cities having a population of 2,500 or 
more. This is an increase of 24.1 per cent 
over those enrolled in 1924. 


This number represents 18.5 per cent of 
the population of 4- and 5-year old children 
residing in cities of Kentucky having a 
population of 2,500 and more. 


Louisville, the one city of the 1st class, 
enrolled 700 more children in kindergartens 
in 1926 than in 1924, and is largely respon- 
sible for the percentage of increase for the 
State. 


None of the cities of 10,000 to 30,000 
population in Kentucky maintain kinder- 
gartens, and only one of the 28 cities having 
a population of 2,500—10,000 which sent 
educational data in 1926, maintain kinder- 
gartens. 


In summary of kindergarten statistics 
for United States as a whole the number of 
children enrolled in cities of the second 
class total 104,418—cities of the third class 
63,096—cities of the fourth class 45,732. 





YOUR SCHOOL PLAYS 


reflect your ability as director. It will add tre- 
mendously to your success as a teacher if you 
can stage a commendable production. The Drama 
Bureau school of Acting and Directing will as- 
sist you with its inexpensive yet thorough course 
of home study designed for those who wish to 
act and direct correctly. $20 pays all. Send for 
prospectus. 





Drama Bureau, 615 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











Trends in Elementary Education 


Wuat O’Ctock Is It IN EDUCATION? 


L. A. PEcHSTEIN, Dean College of Education, University of Cincinnati 


There seems nosmall measureof propriety 
in this organization of men representing 
the various professions giving to the field of 
education a penetrating survey. For of 
education and its workings we are alla 
product. For its maintenance—that is, 
for free public education alone—we spend 
approximately half of our taxes. And to 
its agents, the teachers, we send our own 
offspring, trusting, even praying, that in 
some mysterious way a miracle will be 
wrought and that these, our boys and girls, 
will be brought to a maturity of character, 
competency and worth. Truly it may be 
said that education is our major social 
enterprise. 


Yet, let us ask ourselves seriously the 
question of the evening. What is the 
status of education today? Isit good, bad, 
or indifferent? Where shall we look for an 
answer? This in itself isa serious question. 
Shall we first look to the source from which 
so many of us receive our ready-made 
judgments, namely the daily press. When 
we do that, the result is enlightening. 
Permit me to quote verbatim from two 
editorials published the same day by two 
morning newspapers of a great city. First, 
we read as follows: 


CosTLy AND WASTEFUL 


“The Enquirer some months ago approv- 
ingly considered the criticisms of James F. 
Walsh, Cleveland attorney, with reference 
to the cost and quality of public education. 


“This is a matter which should be of 
interest to every citizen of Ohio. It would 
be a question of absorbing interest to the 
citizenry if they could be thoroughly 
aroused to see its potential menaces to 
‘society and full realization of thecost to the 
taxpayer imposed by wasted effort to 
educate the inefficient and unwilling pupils 
in the schools. Thousands of these pupils 


care little whether Bonaparte crossed the 
Alps or that logarithms may be useful in 
Many of them could 


.certain relations. 


not recognize a quadratic equation a second 
time, though they were to be kept in school 
to the age of maturity. 


“The burden of school taxes is enormous 
because persistent minority activity makes 
it so. Business and industry have not 
yet been aroused to call a halt to this inde- 
fensible tax-eating proposed and enjoyed 
by those who assume that it is ‘democratic’ 
to give a pupil everything he asks for. 


“What this country needs—and badly 
needs—is intensive instruction in the 
fundamentals of education—reading, 
writing and ciphering. Then the pupil 
should be assisted to learn the things he is 
adapted to learn, the things that will 
profit him in the life that he must lead. 
It is folly to try to teach a boy botany 
whose every impulse, tendency and inclina- 
tion lead him to want to do constructive 
mechanical work. The few ever go to 
college—the many have to get out and 
struggle for a livelihood immediately they 
are out of school. And it does no good, 
but harm, to keep a reluctant, unwilling, 
dull and inefficient pupil in school who 
neither knows nor cares whether or how 
the Washington Monument differs from 
the Pillars of Hercules, but who might be 
efficiently able to build a cabinet or con- 
struct a dynamo. 


“Trying to ‘graduate’ pupils of varying 
degrees of mentality is not trying to educate 
them. But the effort to do this impossible 
thing is costing the citizens of Ohio a 
tremendous sum in taxation. 


“The manufacturers of the state are 
demanding an amendment to the state 
constitution in the hope of being able to 
shift some of their burden to less competent 
shoulders, evidently not realizing that 
oppressive taxation is the natural conse- 
quence of excessive tax-spending and bond- 
issuing, and they are making no effort to 
curb the reckless squandering of school or 
other taxes, says Mr. Walsh. 
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““Now, what is to bedone aboutit? Shall 
we wait until aviation, pugilism, doily- 
making and other popular arts are added 
to the school formula, or shall a halt be 
called upon a system of procedure which 
Dr. Henry Smith Pritchett, President of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, says ‘lacks sincerity 
and thoroughness?’”’ 


Let me attempt to answer our assigned 
question from the inside. That is, from 
the inside of the profession itself. Queer 
and paradoxical as it may seem, it is only 
with reference to education that everyone is 
willing and ready to pass judgment. While 
no member of, for example, the medical 
profession would presume to pose as an 
expert in matters pertaining primarily to 
the fields of law, engineering, commerce, 
etc., it is found that almost everyone feels 
competent to tell exactly what is wrong 
with teaching and the teachers, although 
the suggestion of workable remedies is 
often not so readily or surely given. So as 
a member of the profession itself, and as 
one who believes in teaching and in the 
near-divine mission of public education, 
let me attempt to analyze our problems. 
If I can do this in non-technical terms, and 
if I can provoke a serious discussion of 
professionally-minded men, then I shall 
feel happy with the results of this paper. 
With an endeavor not to preach or moralize, 
but rather to analyze and evaluate, let us 
proceed with certain questions of major 
importance: 


1. What is education? Shorn of any 
embellishment, education is the process 
of taking boys and girls as they are and 
helping them become what they ought to 
be. Stated in another way, natural endow- 
ment provides children with certain capaci- 
ties and powers, certain wants to satisfy, 
and certain unlearned tendencies of animal 
behavior. Starting where the work of 
heredity seems to have stopped, education 
must lead that child to develop those 
capacities, help him to want different and 
better things and through the process 
of learning or educating get the child fitted, 
not for the animal life of the jungle, but for 
membership in a regulated society of social 
beings. 


2. Is this process of education a matter 
of science in the same way that you view 


such fields as medicine, engineering, chem- 
istry, perhaps even sociology and religion? 
Or is ita matter of guess-work, opinion, trial 
and errors, with teachers being ‘‘born not 
made?” 


What is a science? That master mind 
of Teutonic philosophy, Emanuel Kant, 
bewailed that psychology, and thereby 
education, could never develop into a 
scientific status. For a science demands 
that three criteria be satisfied. First, 
each science has its own particular field, 
and, for purposes of specialization and 
convenience, can set up boundaries of at 
least practical significance. Second, the. 
science reduces its occurrences or phe- 
nomena to the controlled conditions of the 
experimental laboratory. Third, the data 
of the science—its laws, facts, and princi- 
ples—are statable in quantitative, mathe- 
matical form. 


Psychology has had a checkered career in 
its evolution toward the sciences. In the 
first place, it had to become freed from the 
all too kindly influences of philosophy and 
religion. In the second place, and of 
perhaps greater significance, it has taken 
many years for a decision to be reached 
regarding the field which psychology might 
legitimately claim. Thehistory of psychol- 
ogy reveals several attempts at defining its 
field, and different periods have considered 
it as the science of the soul, mind, conscious- 
ness, etc. When the trained workers in the 
science have had real difficulty in agreeing 
upon the area of labor, it is not to be 
wondered at that many ‘“quacksters’”’ 
claiming to be psychologists have come 
forward with an endless array of pseudo- 
scientific facts and have sold their wares 
with a success indirectly in proportion to 
the mentality of their purchasers. 


For the practical purposes of the present 
work, psychology may be defined as the 
science of human behavior. In keeping 
with the demands laid upon all sciences, 
psychology works in a field sufficiently 
distinct from the other sciences to warrant 
fairly independent handling. This is the 
field of human activitity, interactions, or 
behavior. While it is often found of great, 
even though needless, difficulty to keep 
psychological discussions from incorporat- 
ing too much of the broad biological field of 
which it is properly a part, it proves 
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relatively easy to present the laws, facts, 
and principles upon which the behavior or 
activity of a human group or its several 
individuals rests. Again, psychology as 
above defined makes it possible and 
essential to secure observational findings 
under the rigidly controlled conditions of 
the experimental laboratories, the classroom 
or other places of group or individual 
activity. Finally, psychology as a science 
has learned to employ mathematical con- 
cepts in stating its findings, and by means 
of its own yardsticks, has long since learned 
to state many of its data in the exact 
quantitative terms demanded of all 
sciences. 


Some one has said aptly that the world 
with the human left out of it becomes one 
of physics and chemistry; with the human 
included, itisoneof psychology. But what 
has all this to do with education? 


The ultimate aim of any science is not 
the complete and systematic grouping of 
its material and giving explanation to its 
occurrences; rather, it consists in predicting 
and controlling its phenomena in order that 
human welfare may be advanced. The 
knowledge of a science being made to 
function in the meeting of human wants 
elevates that science from the pure to the 
applied field. 


Psychology as a pure science concerns 
itself with the laws, facts and principles 
upon which human behavior, viewed from 
all angles, rests. In its applied aspect, 
its concern is the prediction and control 
of human behavior. Unfortunately, psy- 
chological facts have often been employed 
for controlling human action for ill, as in 
the case of fake advertising, allegements of 
cure, etc.; but its more substantial forms 
exist in such applied fields as advertising, 
salesmanship, personnel, social work, law, 
medicine, religion and education. The 
trained worker in each of these fields knows 
the laws, facts, and principles upon which 
behavior rests, has developed a psycho- 
logical technique and attitude, and applies 
these as tools in the prediction and control 
of the individuals with whom he works. 
Education is exactly this—the prediction 
and control of the behavior of boys and 
girls—the applied aspect of the pure 
science of psychology. 

Because, therefore, psychology first be- 
comes a science, education follows. Does 


education have a field of its own? Yes, 
the one previously defined. Does it reduce 
its occurrences or phenomena to the con- 
trolled conditions of the experimental 
laboratory, and third, are the data of the 
science—its laws, facts and principles— 
statable in quantitative, mathematical 
form? Kant had affirmed that psychology 
could never experiment upon the phenom- 
ena of mind, that ideas, memory, emotion, 
special talents, etc., were immaterial and 
unmeasurable, hence defying any appli- 
cation of a mathematical technique. Yet 
hardly had he passed to Valhalla until some 
scientists, primarily physicists, argued that, 
if anything exists at all, it exists in some 
amount, and can be measured, just as soon 
as one becomes intelligent enough to devise 
appropriate yardsticks. The brilliant work 
of the psycho-physicists bore fruit, and 
today, in many research laboratories in our 
schools of education and in literally scores 
of public and experimental schools, research 
under controlled conditions is being carried 
out. 


Yes, but permit the repetition of the 
following conversation: ‘“‘Some time ago 
I was introduced to a surgeon of more than 
local reputation. After a few minutes of 
general conversation he turned to me with a 
question, ‘What is your line of work?’ 
I replied, ‘Educational research.’ A 
puzzled look came over his face and he 
said, ‘I understand what research is in 
surgery and medicine, but I do not believe 
I know what it is in education. Research 
is a very interesting field and I have done 
quite a bit of it myself.’ He then launched 
into a detailed account of a particular piece 
of research on which he had been engaged 
for several years. At the conclusion of the 
story he came back again with the 
question, ‘What is research in education?’ 


‘“‘*The purpose,’ I replied, ‘is the same as 
in medicine and surgery, the search for new 
truths, the improvement of ways to do 
things. The field of education is very 
large. We are concerned not only with 
what should be taught, but how to teach 
it, when it should be taught, what degrees 
of skill should be attained, and the various 
other phases of education. Each of these 
phases contains innumerable problems. 
We are no longer so certain as we were at 
one time that we know what to teach or 
how to teach it. We are raising definite 
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questions and submitting them to experi- 
mental technique. In the field of spelling, 
for example, a number of research workers 
have sought to ascertain what words are 
used by children in spontaneous writing, 
what words are used by both children and 
adults in letters, and what types of writing 
are used by most people in life situations. 
We are working to find the vocabulary for 
which there is the greatest assurance that 
each child who goes through the schools 
will have a need. 


“*In reading we are seeking for more 
efficient ways of teaching to develop skill 
in both rate and comprehension. In 
arithmetic we wish to know the best way of 
presenting certain materials which, on the 
basis of an analvsis of life activities, have 
been found to be used very frequently. 
We need to know whether there are definite 
differences in the way children of different 
degrees of mentality learn. Weare seeking 
to discover inherent difficulty in various 
bits of subject-matter and what causes that 
difficulty. In other words, we are question- 
ing today every procedure which we have 
used in the past and every type of material 
which has been handed down to us; and we 
are asking for scientific evidence regarding 
the value of the material and the efficiency 
of the procedure.’ 


“The surgeon manifested keen interest 
in this brief explanation of the meaning 
of educational research. He, like most 
others who have not been closely associated 
with the progress that has been made in the 
scientific treatment of educational problems 
was quite unaware of the extent to which 
efforts are being made to improve practice 
and verify opinions. Even teachers and 
school administrators who have not 
followed the literature closely are not fully 
cognizant of the problems that are being 
attacked in laboratories and demonstration 
schools. They also fail to see the relation 
which they themselves sustain to the 
problems of research and the contribution 
which they can make. 


“A great many of the problems of learning 
must be worked out in laboratories or in 
classrooms under carefully controlled ex- 
perimental conditions. The validity of the 
findings under these conditions with 
respect to schoolroom practice must be 
proved by regular teachers in regular 
classroom situations. Every classroom 


teacher and every school administrator 
may make a definite contribution to this 
phase of research. We need to know the 
extent to which laboratory results hold 
true in normal classroom situations and the 
extent to which regular classroom teachers 
can utilize the findings of the laboratory. 
We need to know the extent to which 
administrative practices which are theoreti- 
cally desirable are practically feasible, and 
only superintendents and principals who 
have tried these practices can answer 
these questions.” 


So education, learning the research 
tricks of older sciences and borrowing very 
substantially from psychology has, during 
the last two decades, moved toward a 
scientific status. She has been criticized as 
a new and upstart science, but perhaps so 
was astronomy when she began to throw 
off the superstitions of an outgrown 
astrology. Her terminology has _ been 
laughed at as a lingo, but other sciences 
have had to create a lingo of new terms to 
connote new discoveries of fact. Her 
yardsticks of measurement have been 
ridiculed—her mental tests of general 
intelligence, special capacities of a musical, 
artistic or mechanic endowment, and her 
educational tests have been made light of. 
She has been maligned because she 
measures (1) to find out what capacity a 
child has for learning, and, after placing 
him in the best learning situation she can 
devise, later (2) inventories exactly how 
much the child has learned in reading, 
spelling, Latin, machine-shop practice, cal- 
culus, etc. She talks in terms of the 
diagnosis of special learning disabilities or 
habit-faults, and proceeds, as does the 
physician after diagnosis, to apply the 
remedial measures. Teachers have had to 
classify and test pupils ever since schools 
began; the scientific techniques merely 
make objective and accurate what formerly 
controlled in education as in all sciences in 
their early days, namely, subjective opinion 
and approximation. 


3. How far has education progressed? 
One can here only hastily sketch the way 
that science in remaking the world, as 
Caldwell says, is remaking education. 
While it would be interesting to. survey 
what is happening in the several levels of 
the school, we shall restrict our discus- 
sion to the elementary. 
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Formerly we talked of the elementary 
or common school with pride and rever- 
ence. It has proved to be wasteful of time, 
crucifying to boyish enthusiasm, elimina- 
tive, selective upon a basis of a particular 
sort of and not equally distributed, intelli- 
gence, even guilty, with its lock-step and 
mass methods of handling all boys and 
girls as equally gifted, of a charge of near- 
immorality through breeding too often a 
positive boredom, resentment, a sense of 
failure, and hostility within one’s self which 
is bound to result in a break without. We 
now find that the long elementary school of 
eight grades has become truncated to six 
years, with the purpose clearly defined of 
giving to every boy and girl a grasp of the 
tool of learning—reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, spelling—and the fundamentals of our 
history and American life, hereby guaran- 
teeing to each certain minimal essential for 
both understanding and living asan Ameri- 
can. Testing and experimentation have 
shown that this basic job can be accom- 
plished in the years six and twelve, and that 
the teen age should find the awakening 
youth and maid in a school taking into ac- 
count fundamentally the psychology of 
adolescence. But more of that later. 


Internal to this new elementary school, 
we find marked changes in methods of 
classification, determination of mental 
maturity as a basis for school entrance, 
promotional standards, judging achieve- 
ment in terms of effort and capacity to 
achieve, and, withal, a radically different 
viewpoint regarding the place of the child 
in the scheme of education. Briefly, this 
places the child, his nature and needs, focal 
to every procedure; it moves the center of 
gravity from the teacher’s desk to that of 
the child; it gives all reasonable play to 
individual initiative, freedom for personal 
achievement, for effort with enthusiasm 
born out of doing school tasks having a 
sense of value and worthwhile-ness to the 
child, and for the solution of which he and 
his group gladly assume the responsibility. 
In short, its entire spirit is interest with 
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effort, not effort against interest. The 
great experimental schools—Moraine Park, 
Lincoln School, the Lotspeich School, and a 
host of others, have largely shown the 
way—the way of releasing human initiative 
without breeding license. 


Furthermore, elementary education has 
become creative, and permits and encour- 
ages the little child to produce, in the fields 
of simple tune, poetry, drama, dance, 
story-telling, painting, woodworking. It 
realizes that this little production is to him 
a creation of worth, that life fully lived upon 
any level is worthy, and that only by 
creative living upon the lower does the 
child become a creative genius upon the 
higher. Finally, the six-year elementary 
school has found that its work cannot be 
properly done except as the years one to 
six have been properly handled. This 
so-called ‘‘pre-school period”’ is biologically 
the most important period in the develop- 
ment of an individual for the simple but 
sufficient reason that it comes first. Coming 
first in a dynamic sequence, it inevitably 
influences all subsequent development. 
These years determine character, much as 
the foundation and frame determine 
structure. The very laws of growth make 
these most formative of all years. The 
younger the creature, the more rapid the 
growth. Inacertain sense, the amount of 
mental growth, which takes place in the 
first sexennium of life, far exceeds anything 
which the child achieves in any subsequent 
period. It is not difficult to see how, for 
the study and handling of the pre-school 
child, such scientists as doctors, nutrition 
workers, psychiatrists, psychologists, social 
workers and teachers are joining forces. 
Parental and pre-parental training for 
mothers, perhaps even for fathers, is at 
hand. Public education has its problem 
enlarged—not only to teach parents for 
the home, but to take the child into the 
nursery schools and_ pre-kindergartens 
before the age of six years. 
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But this paper must be drawn to a close. 
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LETTER TO A BEGINNING 
TEACHER 


Dear Louise: 

Last year I wrote several letters to your 
brother who was just beginning his work 
as a principal in a small village school. He 
was kind enough to say that they were 
helpful, and he thought that you might 
appreciate an occasional letter from one 
who has served in many capacities, but who 
has tried always to think in terms of the 
teacher in the classroom rather than as a 
theorist in an office. I hope I am not 
impertinent in offering you some of the 
results of my experience. 


You are going from the status of senior in 
a normal school or college to that of begin- 
ning teacher. Your whole situation will 
be different. Then you were a student 
with the social freedom of the student, 
restricted only by the ideals and customs 
of the school. Now you are a teacher, 
part of a school system, part of a com- 
munity, a wage earner who receives pay 
from the school district for rendering a 
specific service. The change may seem a 
glorious adventure or a hopeless journey. 
Your attitude will be determined partly 
by your training, your ideals, your aspira- 
tions, your personality; partly it will be 
determined by the school system and its 
practices; and somewhat by the kind of 
community in which you work. But of 
the three, I think you and you alone will 
be the largest factor in your success or 
failure. And of failure you must not think 
too often. 


The town to which you are going is about 
the same as hundreds of others; nothing 
distinctive. You will be inclined to 
believe it dull and perhaps you may even 
think that from it Lewis drew his material 
for ‘Main Street.” After you have lived in 
it and become acquainted with the people 
you will probably decide that life is not so 
humdrum as you have suspected. You 
will find aspiring souls and some intellectual 
interests. The card clubs will not represent 
the total culture of the place. The 
churches will be hospitable, and I think you 
should make one of them your church home 
and go regularly. Unless you have had lots 
of experience in teaching Sunday School 
classes, don’t be hurried into accepting one. 
You can render a modest service and grow 


into the other as you get a grasp on your 
regular work. 


Of one thing I think you should be 
warned, but perhaps you don’t need it. 
Whatever you do, be mighty careful about 
the kind of young men from whom you 
accept attentions. And above all, don’t 
“fall” for a high school boy. It’s social 
and professional suicide. Also look out 
for the town lady-killer and the village 
sheik. They are always waiting for the 
new teachers, and with anything but honest 
designs. Watch your step. Dances? 
Certainly, if they are the right kind, in the 
right place, at the right time, and with the 
right company. Otherwise, in these days 
of questionable dance halls, No. Your 
common sense will tell you. If you haven’t 
that, the rest will not matter anyway. 


Your principal is a good fellow. I know 
him well. He is serious-minded, a fair 
student, socially average, professionally 
ambitious. He attends summer schools 
and picks up the latest ideas. He may bea 
little too eager to bring his school up to 
date, but you are quite fortunate to work 
with him. I think he will try honestly to 
help you, perhaps he will even be too much 
afraid of advising you for fear you may lose 
confidence in yourself. He will welcome 
sensible questions and I am sure will be 
glad to recognize in you an ambitious, 
earnest young woman who wants to 
succeed even if she does not expect to 
spend all of her life in the schoolroom. 
But he has his problems too.. No one has 
more petty annoyances than the supervising 
principal of a small town. Sometimes he 
works for a school board that thinks it 
should run the schools rather than hire an 
efficient corps of teachers. I judge that 
your town has not that kind of board. 


Don’t get worried about the gossips, the 
critics, the ex-teachers who would like to 
manage the schools today, or the officious 
organizations who take themselves too 
seriously; but stick to your job, adjust 
yourself as best you can to the conditions, 
and work and play reasonably. I have 
much faithin you. Keep your faith in your- 
self; but don’t let it run over into self- 


admiration. With best wishes for a 
splendid beginning year, I am, 
Sincerely, 


JOHN SCHOOLMASTER, 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
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Requirements for Elementary Teachers 


Jessie E. ApaAms, University of Kentucky 


In discussing this subject, we _ shall 
attempt to answer these three questions: 


1. How well are our teachers trained? 


2. What are the present requirements 
for elementary teachers? 


3. What should be the requirements 
in a teacher-training program for the 


elementary teachers? 


In answering question one, the discussion 
will be limited to teachers of Kentucky and 
will include high school teachers as well as 
elementary teachers. In question number 
two, an attempt will be made to show 
something of the requirements for elemen- 
tary teachers in the different states. In 
question number three, an attempt will 
be made to suggest some of the essentials 
that should be included in an elementary 
teacher-training program of the future, 
especially as it applies to Kentucky. 


How WELL ARE KENTUCKY 
TEACHERS Now TRAINED? 


Education contemplates as its end both 
child life and adult life. Therefore, in the 
educational process there are three vital 
factors; first, the child; second, contemp- 
orary American life; and, third, a factor 
which has as its chief function the linking of 
the child and contemporary American 
society. What is the third factor? It 
appears to the writer that it must be both 
the curriculum and the teacher. Con- 
temporary American life has become so 
complex that we can scarcely comprehend 
it. We know much more about child life 
today that we ever knew before; and we 
have bulletins published now in which the 
whole nation is purported to be working 
on the curriculum. In fact, the curriculum 
is pushed to the forefront so intensively 
today that there is some danger that we 
may neglect the proper study of the teacher 
factor. There are some who, doubtless, 
believe that the quickest remedy for all 
defects in education is to stress the cur- 
riculum rather than the teacher. For 
example, Dr. Rugg has recently said: 
“Under proper conditions, of course, the 


true educational intermediary between the 
immature child and adult society is the 
teacher. If we had 750,000 teachers (or 
even, say, 300,000), who, like William 
Rainey Harper, ‘could teach Hebrew as 
though it were a series of hair-breadth 
escapes,’ the curriculum itself would stand 
merely as a subordinate element in the 
educational scheme. The teacher would 
occupy the important place of guidance we 
have given to the materials of instruction. 
But, under the current hampering condi- 
tions (better, of course, than in earlier de- 
cades and improving slowly), of inadequate- 
ly trained teachers of large and numerous 
classes, heavy teaching programs, insuffici- 
ent facilities and lack of educational per- 
spective—I fear we tend to reverse the 
process and teach hair-breadth escapes as 
though they were Hebrew. Hence, my 
allegiance to the curriculum rather than to 
the teacher as the effective educational inter- 
mediary betweenchildandsociety.’’* There 
can be no criticism of Dr. Rugg’s statement 
that teachers are inadequately trained, 
and that much can and is being done to 
improve the curriculum. There may be 
considerable difference of opinion, however, 
as to the inference that the curriculum can 
be made to read like a series of hair- 
breadth escapes regardless of the teacher 
who interprets it. In the last analysis, 
the curriculum will be interpreted, stamped 
and colored by good or bad teaching. 
Hence my allegiance not only to the 
improvement of the curriculum, but to 
the improvement of the teacher as well. 


If it be agreed that teachers are inade- 
quately trained, one should know just how 
inadequately, in order to be in a better 
position to offer suggestions for improve- 
ment. Let us note then the qualifications 
of teachers in Kentucky, as revealed by a 
recent study. A few months ago the State 
Department of Education of Kentucky 
sent a questionnaire to all the superin- 
tendents of Kentucky, who, in turn, had 
them filled out by their teachers. . The 
superintendents then returned the ques- 


1Rugg, Harold—Twenty-sixht Year Book of National Soci- 
ety for the Study of Education, p. 3. 
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tionnaires to the State Department of 
Education. Teachers were requested to 
use every care possible in filling out the 
questionnaire, so that the data would be 
both complete and reliable. In all, there 
were 10,216 questionnaries returned. This 
is just about seventy per cent of the total 
teaching force of the State. 


A part of the data called for on the 
questionnaire had to do with the number 
of high school credits earned, and the 
number of weeks training had, and credits 
earned in a standard normal school or 
college. In computing the data for these 
items, the number of weeks of high school 
training was found by multiplying the 
number of credits by nine. This is equiva- 
lent to assuming that a normal high school 
pupil should earn four credits a year in a 
nine-months school term. The number 
of weeks training in high school was then 
added to the number of weeks training in a 
standard normal school or college, to get 
the total weeks training any individual 
teacher or all the teachers in any county 
had had above eighth-grade level. There 
may be some question as to whether one 
year of high school work should be credited 
equally with one year in a standard normal 
school or college but since no method has as 
yet been developed for weighing the values 
of the two types of training it was assumed 
that one is as valuable as the other. After 
getting the total amount of training in 
weeks which all the teachers had had, this 
total was divided by the number of teachers 
and then by 36 to find the average years of 
training above eighth-grade level for any 
county. The frequency distribution, given 
below in Table I, shows how the counties 
are distributed according to the amounts 
of training teachers have had above eighth 
grade level. 


TABLE I. SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF 
CounTIES ACCORDING TO THE AVERAGE 
NUMBER OF YEARS TRAINING TEACHERS 
Have Hap ABOVE EIGHTH-GRADE LEVEL. 





















































Average Years Above Number of 
Eighth-Grade Level Counties 
6.7—6.9.... 2 
6.4—6.6.... 1 
6.1—6.3...... 10 
5.8—6.0.... 9 
5.55.7. 6 
5.2—5.4.... 12 
4.9—5.1.... 14 
4.6—4.8.... 7 
4.3—4.5.... 7 
4.0—4.2.... 7 
3.7—3.9 8 
FS , Cae eee ee cee Meee ae 12 
3.1—3.3.... 10 
2.8—3.0.... 5 
2.5—2.7.... 4 
2.2—2.4.... J 
1.9—2.1.... 0 
1.6—1.8.... 2 
CCE Ce CC): eee eee eo ne a 3 


Median, 4.64 years, 
1st Quartile, 3.48 years 
3rd Quartile, 5.45 years. 


From a study of Table I, it is found that 
in the median county, the average amount 
of training of the teachers in Kentucky is 
4.64 years above the eighth-grade level. 
In other words, in the median county, teach- 
ers have on an average an equivalent of .64 
of a year above high-school level. When it 
is remembered that this includes admin- 
istrators, high-school teachers and elemen- 
tary teachers, it is quite evident that teach- 
ers in Kentucky are not sufficiently trained 
quantitatively. Inthefirst quartile county, 
the average teacher has had 3.52 years of 
training above eighth-grade level, or, in 
other words, not enough training to be the 
equivalent of a high-school graduate. In 
the third quartile county, the average 
teacher has less than 5.45 years above 
eighth-grade level. 


THE COUNTIES COMPARED WITH THE 
INDEPENDENT GRADED AND 
City SCHOOLS 


Of the 10,216 teachers who filled out the 
questionnaire, 7,046 were teachers in the 
county systems and 3,170 were teachers in 
the city and independent graded districts. 
Here, as elsewhere, one finds the indepen- 
dent and graded districts in a much better 
position than the county schools. If 
training and experience are the essentials 
of a good teacher, there is every reason why 
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the pupils in the cities and independent 
graded districts should be far better 
taught than those in the county schools. 
Table II below shows a comparison of the 
two groups of teachers on nine different 
items: 


TABLE IJ. QUALIFICATION AND Ex- 
PERIENCE OF CouUNTY TEACHERS AND 
TEACHERS IN CITY AND INDEPENDENT 


GRADED DIsTRICTSs. ; 
Teachers in 





City and 
Teachers in Independent 
County Sys- Graded Sys- 
- (7,046 — azo 
Average number of high aa ve 
school credits earned................-- 12.9 15.5 
. Number of high school 
graduates in every hundred......55.5 82.2 
Average weeks attended 
college or standard normal 
school.. 28.3 82.0 
Average number of semester 
hours of credit earned in stand- 
ard normal school or college........ 24.5 69.4 
Average number of different 
higher institutions attended......1.46 4.15 
Number in every hundred 
holding a two-year teacher- 
training certificate...................... 14.5 29.9 
Number in every hundred 
holding a four-year teacher- 
training certificate...................... vi! 27.5 
Number in every hundred Fi 
holding a college degree.............. 6.28 28.00 
Average number of years 
experience... 5:92 9.35 





The above table, based as it is on more 
than 10,000 cases, doubtless depicts with a 
great deal of accuracy the situation as it 
exists in the state of Kentucky today. 
Just about one-half of the teachers in the 
county systems have graduated from high 
school; approximately one in seven holds 
a two-year teacher-training certificate; 
one in fourteen holds a four-year teacher- 
training certificate and one in every sixteen 
holds a college degree of some sort. On the 
other hand, it is found that, of the teachers 
in the city and independent graded dis- 
tricts, more than four in every five are 
high school graduates; three in every ten 
hold a two-year teacher-training certificate; 
more than one in four hold a four-year 
teacher-training certificate; and twenty- 
eight in every hundred hold a college degree. 
On an average, teachers in the county 
systems have attended a standard normal 
school or college just a little more than 
two-thirds of a year, while teachers in the 
city and independent graded districts on an 


average have attended two and two-thirds 
years, or 2.9 times as long as the county 
teachers. Teachers in the county systems 
have earned one credit in a normal school 
or college, while teachers in the city and 
independent graded districts have earned 
three. In the city and independent graded 
districts, twice as great a percentage of 
teachers hold a two-year teacher-training 
certificate as in the county; four times as 
great a percentage hold a four-year teacher 
training certificate; and more than four 
times as great a percentage hold college 
degrees. 


It is probably a question as to whether 
it is an advantage or disadvantage for a 
teacher to attend a number of different 
institutions. Perhaps it depends on how 
many different institutions they attend. 
At any rate, as a matter of comparison, 
there is not much difference in the county 
and city teachers in this respect when we 
take the amounts of training had into 
consideration. It does seem a little strange, 
however, that on an average Kentucky 
teachers change institutions attended every 
twenty weeks or approximately once every 
semester. 


When one turns to the experience of the 
two groups of teachers, he finds that the 
teachers in the city and independent 
graded districts have approximately twice 
as many years experience as teachers in the 
county. Of course, all experience does not 
mean improvement in teaching. The old 
adage, ‘‘Practice makes perfect,”’ is true, if 
one means by “perfect’”’ that the particular 
act in question is less likely to be changed, 
whether good or bad. In other words, 
the more experience a teacher has had of 
the wrong sort, the more inefficient she will 
likely become. 


It would seem a reasonable assumption, 
however, that teachers who have been in 
service five or ten years have certainly had 
some degree of success or they would not 
have remained in so long. The theory has 
also been advanced that only the first four 
or five years of experience is worth anything 
in improving teaching. 


The writer is not at all in accord with 
this theory. It may be true that after a 
certain number of years the increment of 
improvement due to experience is not so 
great, but certainly the wide-awake, pro- 
gressive teacher will continue to improve 
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through her experience for at least fifteen 
or twenty years. Thus it seems only fair 
to say that the city and independent 
graded districts have teachers who have 
a decided advantage over county teachers 
from the standpoint of experience as well 
as most all other factors. 


A study of Tables I and II, does not 
reveal anything as to the kind or quality 
of training teachers have had. From the 
tables, one does not know, for example, 
whether primary teachers have had a 
special type of training suitable for primary 
work, and the upper-grade teacher a type of 
training suitable for upper-grade work, etc., 
ornot. But, while the tables do not reveal 
the type of training teachers in Kentucky 
have had, those who have known Kentucky 
teachers in service will readily agree that 
they have not for the most part had a 
special type of training for their job. One 
quite frequently finds a teacher who has 
been trained for high school teaching, 
teaching in the elementary grades and 
sometimes in a rural school. Teachers are 
sometimes teaching primary work who 
have had no special training for this work 
at all. Apparently, then, Kentucky 
teachers are not properly trained either 
qualitatively or quantitatively. 


THE PRESENT REQUIREMENTS FOR 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS IN THE 
VARIOUS STATES 


Relative to the discussion of this phase 
of the subject, a questionnaire was sent to 
each State Department of Education in the 
forty-eight states. In addition to asking 
that the questionnaire be filled out and 
returned, a request was made of each 
department that any literature be sent 
which might be of aid in explaining the 





requirements of elementary teachers in the 


state. Thirty-nine 


of the forty-eight 


states returned the questionnaires and six 
others sent literature of explanation. Only 
three states made no response at all. 


For purposes of discussion the states 


have been divided 
groups: 


into the following 


TABLE III 


SOUTHERN SECTION 
(13) 
Arkansas 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


WESTERN SECTION 
(16) 
Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Kansas 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
North Dakota 


Texas South Dakota 
Tennessee Oklahoma 
Virginia Oregon 
Utah 
Washington 
Wyoming 
NORTH-EASTERN NORTH-CENTRAL 
SECTION SECTION 
(12) (7) 
Connecticut Minnesota 
Delaware Iowa 
Maine Indiana 
Massachusetts Michigan 
New Jersey Wisconsin 
New York Ohio 
New Hampshire Illinois 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
West Virginia 
Maryland 
TABLE IV 


a. Amount of high school work required 
to teach in the elementary schools. 


Southern 
Section 


Amount of H. S. 


N.-E, Central 
Section Section 


Western 
Section 


Work Required..1.64 yrs. 3.0 yrs. 3.2 yrs. 4 yrs. 


No. of States Re- 
quiring No H.S. 
cae ieee meee 


No. of States Re- 
quiring 4 Years 
Ch { ERs eee eee 


12 9 6 


The average high school work required 
in all the states for an elementary teacher 


is 2.5 years. 


b. Amount of training required in a 
higher institution of learning before teach- 


ing: 
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Of the thirteen states in the Southern 
group, five require no training above high 
school, while the average for the eleven 
states reporting is 15.6 weeks. 


Of the sixteen states in the Western 
section, only one permits high school 
graduates to teach without further training, 
three report seventy-two weeks required, 
two report one hundred and eight weeks, 
while the average for the fifteen states 
answering is thirty-six weeks. Of the 
seven states in the North-Central section, 
one requires seventy-two weeks above high 
school, five require thirty-six weeks, one 
requires twelve weeks. The average is 
thirty-eight weeks. 


Of the twelve states in the North-Eastern 
section, five require seventy-two weeks, 
one requires thirty-six weeks, three require 
six weeks, one requires none and two did 
not answer. The average required is 41.4 
weeks. There are several evidences of 
lengthening the curriculum for teacher 
training. For example, Indiana will require 
seventy-two weeks training after November 
1st, 1928. She now requires thirty-six. 
Connecticut reports seventy-two weeks 
required now but will require normal school 
graduation after 1927; Maryland now 
requires seventy-two weeks but reports 
that one hundred and eight weeks will soon 
be required; and Oregon reports thirty-six 
weeks now, forty-eight weeks after 1929, 
sixty weeks after 1931 and seventy-two 
weeks after 1933. On the other hand, one 
state, Massachusetts, has no requirements 
atall. 


c. Does your state require specialized 
curricula for your teacher-training courses 
for teaching in the following grades: 


(1) Primary, (2) Intermediate, (3) 
Grammar (7th and 8th), (4) Rural. 


A tabulation of the answers to this 
question reveals the following: 
TABLE V 
Number of States 
Sou. West. N.-E. N.-C. 
Sec. Sec, Sec. Sec. Total 
Special Curricula Re- 
quired for Elemen- 
tary Teacher 
aE ec: 5 ee 6 5 4 6 21 
b. Intermediate............. 3 3 3 4 13 
c. Grammar.................. 3 3 3 3 12 
AE RAR ae 6 | Se 4 14 
e. Intermediate-Gram.. 2 1 1 2 6 





Draper Window Shades 


Are the Ones Yeu Find in Every 

Properly Equipped School. They 

Provide Right Light and Proper 
entilation 


They Are Made Only by the 
Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, IND. 

Sold by the 
CENTRAL SCHOOL 
SUPPLY CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

















One other state reports special curricula 
offered in the normal schools, but they are 
not required by law or state board rulings. 


Of the thirty-nine states answering, only 
eighteen report no differentiation in ele- 
mentary teacher-training curricula of any 


kind. 


d. Do you favor such differentiation 
as a special curriculum for primary grades, 
intermediate grades, grammar grades and 
rural school grades or do you believe that 
one teacher-training curriculum is sufficient 
for all these fields? 


Six of the eight Southern states answered 
in favor of the specialized curricula; nine 
of the Western states favor it, while three 
do not; five of the North-Central states 
favor it; and six of the North-Eastern 
states favor it. It is interesting to know 
that of all the states answering, there are 
only two who now have specialization that 
do not favor it, as expressed by the State 
Department of Education. 


Most of those who opposed such special- 
ized curricula did so on the grounds that 
it was impractical for their situation. One, 
however, expressed his opposition by saying 
that ‘‘too narrow specialization is the bane 
of any profession.” 


e. Are teachers who have been especially 
trained to teach in high school in your 
State also permitted to teach in the ele- 
mentary grades without further training. 


Those answering this question in the 
affirmative included 77% of the Southern 
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group; 67% of the Western group, 56% of 
the North-Central group and 70% of the 
North-Eastern group. 


Several volunteered the information that 
while this could be done in their state, they 
were absolutely opposed to such practice. 


f. Is there a tendency in your state for 
beginning teachers to teach in the ele- 
mentary grades and then be moved up into 
the high school when they get more training 
and experience? This question was 
answered in the affirmative by 45% of the 
Southern states; 86.4% of the Western 
states; 50% of the Northern states; and 
45% of the North-Central states. 


Two or three states said the tendency 
was very slight, and one said it was a 
necessity rather than a tendency. 


g. Would you favor a certification law 
in your state that would prohibit teachers 
from teaching in the elementary grades of 
your State, unless they had taken a teacher- 
training curriculum especially designed for 
the elementary field? 


This question was answered in the affrm- 
ative by 88% of the Southern states; 92% 
of the Western states; 100% of the Central 
states; and 70% of the Eastern states. 
One Eastern state explained its opposition 
to such a law by stating that the broader 
college training was better. This was 
from the same state that thought narrow 
specialization dangerous. One Southern 
state replied that this would be their next 
legislative goal. 


i. Are elementary teachers who do not 
hold the highest form of elementary cer- 
tificate in your state required to attend 
school at regular intervals until they are 
qualified for the highest certificate? If so, 
how often.must they attend? 


Of the 42 states answering this question, 
38% (15) said ‘‘no’’. Of the affirmative 
answers, various responses were given. 
Some require a twelve-weeks session every 
other year until the highest grade of certifi- 
cate is reached. Others require a certain 
number of hours each year, etc., but in 
general those who require attendance at all 
do it sometime before the first renewal of 
the old certificate. Additional attendance 
for the later renewals is not always required. 


j. What are the requirements for the 


highest form of elementary certificate in 
your state? 
Years Years Years Hrs. of Is Prac- 


High Normal of Prof. tice 
School School Exper- Work Teach- 


Group Work or Col. ience ing 
Work Required 
% of Cases 
Southern............. 4 2.34 1 21 84 
Western................ 4 2.24 2 17 75 
N. Central............ 4 2.00 1 18 100 
N. Eastern............ 4 2.25 Di eae 100 
k. Means of securing certificate. 
On tate County 
Credentials Examination Examination 
Southern .. 100% 42 22 
Western... 100% 40 46.7 
N. Central 100% 60 40 
N. Eastern 100% Si.0 00 


1. What agencies can issue certificates 
to the elementary teachers in your State? 


The following gives the answers for this 
point: 
Issuing Agency 


State Department of Ed............... 
State University 
State Normal School...................... 
Private Colleges and Normals...... 
County Superintendent.................. 
City Superintendent._._................ 
County Board 
City Board 


The above indicates that there is but 
little uniformity among the various states 
relative to the issuing agency. 


Number of States 








i 
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m. General requirements. 


Among the general requirements of all 
applicants for elementary teachers certifi- 
cates, the minimum age limit, a statement 
of moral qualities and good health are 
most often mentioned. Of the literature 
examined from 18 states, 2 states give 17 
as the minimum age limit for an elementary 
teachers certificate, one state (Delaware), 
has the minimum age 20, and in all other 
states 18 is the minimum. 


Thirteen of the 18 states, state explicitly 
that the applicant must be of good moral 
character and several states require that 
testimonials of character be filed with the 
issuing agency. Most of the statements 
relative to moral character are broad and 
general. Tennessee attempts to be some- 
what specific on this point by stating that 
certificates shall not be granted to any 
persons addicted to the use of intoxicants 
or narcotics. 
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Good health vouched for by a legally 
qualified physician is a requirement in 
most states. Most statements here are too 
general to mean much. Most of them 
state that the applicant must be free from 
disease and deformities of such a nature as 
might interfere with his efficiency as a 
teacher. The New York law is a little 
more specific here in stating that ‘‘candi- 
dates must possess good health, good 
character, freedom from physical deformity, 
and possess capacity for training. Utah 
requires that the applicant be free from 
infectious and hereditary diseases. 


Among the other general requirements, 
some states require that the applicant bea 
citizen of the United States, others require 
that he be a citizen of the state, and at 


_least one state, Delaware, requires that a 


late photograph accompany the application 
for a certificate, if the candidate does not 
apply in person. 


Some states require of the applicant for 
teacher-training work a statement that he 
will teach. For example, in New York 
State, candidates for teacher-training work 
must take the following oath: 


“We, the subscribers, hereby declare that our 
object in asking admission to the training school is 
to prepare ourselves for teaching; and that it is our 
purpose to engage in teaching in the public schools 
of the State of New York, on the completion of such 
preparation, for a period of not less than two years.”’ 


What should be the requirements for 
elementary teachers? 


In discussing the requirements for ele- 
mentary teachers, it should be kept in 
mind that teaching includes two factors: 


One is affection or sympathy, which is 
concerned with personal relations and 
emotions. The other is instruction which 
has to do with knowledge and intellectual 
factors. In all probability we have not 
paid enough attention to the former. In 
fact, Dr. Frank McMurry? has recently 
classified the factor of sympathy and 
affection as the greater of the two when he 
said: ‘‘A warm heart leading to strong 
friendship is a bigger thing in teaching than 
skill in instruction. If faith, hope 
and love are the supreme things in life— 
the only things that abide—their cor- 
responding rank in education is a fact that 


4McMurry, Frank M.—The Biggest Thing in Teaching, 
Teachers College Record, November 1926, p. 276, 
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Educational Art Texts 
Related to Life 


Pepro J. Lemos 
Editor, School Arts Magazine 


Bess ELEANOR Foster 
Supervisor of Art, Minneapolis 


Send for free descriptive circular, giving repre- 
sentative pagesin color. | 


Practical Drawing Company 
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MOREHEAD 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


and 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MOREHEAD, KY. 





Second Semester Opens January 31, 1928 
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Enlarged faculty. New men with doctor’s 
degrees. 


Two new fireproof dormitories with steam 
heat. Hot and cold water in every room. 
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should receive far more attention.’’ No one 
who has seen the influence of dynamic 
personalities radiate can doubt the fine 
thought expressed by Dr. McMurry. 
There is no doubt but some type of machin- 
ery in the issuing of elementary certificates 
should be set up whereby we might better 
know the worth to good teaching of those 
traits that go to make up that elusive 
factor we call personality. 


Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 

Anda farm boy sat on the other, 

Mark Hopkins came as a pedagogue 

And taught as an elder brother. 

I don’t care what Mark Hopkins tavght 

If his Latin was small and his Greek was naught, 
For the farmer boy he thought, thought he, 

All through lecture time and quiz, 

“The kind of a man I want to be 

Is the kind of a man Mark Hopkins is!” 


* * * * * *& * 


No printed word nor spoken plea 

Can teach young hearts what men should be; 
Not all the books on all the shelves, 

But what the teachers are themselves. 


Any attempt to state requirements 
necessary for the second factor, namely 
knowledge and skill, must be more or less 
general and dogmatic, until much experi- 
mental work has been done, whereby we 
may know the effect of certain training 
courses upon teaching efficiency. For ex- 
ample, no one knows today what effect, if 
any, a three-hour course in school manage- 
ment has in producing better teaching re- 
sults. Wedo not know to what extent 
teacher-training curricula should be length- 
ened or shortened. 


Dr. Leonard,’ writing recently on the 
dangers of a continual lengthening of pro- 
fessional curricula has shown its effect upon 
medicine, law, dentistry, theology, phar- 
macy, engineering and nursing. As an 
illustration of the dangers, it is interesting 
to note Dr, Leonard’s findings relative to 
medical education. Entrance require- 
ments in medical education have increased 
from one year of high school, or less in 1900, 
to two years of college in 1925, a total 
increase of five years, and for every ten 
practitioners at present, medical schools 
are preparing between five and six succes- 
sors. According to Dr. Leonard, most of 
the lengthening is not accompanied by the 
establishment of different levels of training. 
He says: ‘Some workers are needed at the 


Leonard, Robert Josselyn—Douglas incident to the continu- 
ual lengthening of professional curricula, School and Society, 
Vol. XXV, p. 759. 


top posts in every field, but to plan a scheme 
of education which is primarily adapted for 
the top level does violence to actual condi- 
tions and paves the way for the develop- 
ment of inferior and independent schools 
for the lower levels. As an illustration 
witness the current development of the 
so-called medical schools of new types, 
turning out graduates by the hundred in a 
brief period of time. Such practitioners 
are to be found in every city competing for 
practice with those who have completed the 
super-type of medical education. 


‘‘Again it is no wonder that whenthe Iowa 
and Wisconsin teacher-training institutions 
adopted four-year courses, teacher-training 
departments developed in the high schools 
as a means of supplying the demand for 
teachers in the rural schools. Over- 
extension in terms of length usually 
results in the establishment of inferior 
facilities of the short-term type, thus 
reducing appreciably the gain which was 
expected.” 


Doctor Leonard has very effectively 
pointed out some of the dangers in over- 
lengthening the curricula for teachers, and 
this should especially be kept in mind in 
suggesting requirements for elementary 
teachers. 


The following suggestions stated rather 
dogmatically are offered as needed next 
steps in training elementary teachers in 
Kentucky in so far as the factor of knowl- 
edge and skill are concerned: 


1. That the maximum training neces- 
sary to receive the highest form of elemen- 
tary certificate be set at 72 weeks above 
high school graduation. 


2. That different levels for reaching the 
highest form of certificate be established 
with the minimum level at twelve weeks 
training in addition to high school gradua- 
tion. 


3. That the curricula leading to all 
levels be of the specialized type, and 
properly differentiated from other curric- 
ula. It is suggested that the three types 
of curricula leading to all levels be the 
primary, intermediate-grammar and rural. 


4. Make it impossible for anyone to 
teach in any of the above-named fields 
unless he be a holder of the appropriate 
certificate. 


| 
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5. A more strongly centralized State 
Department of Education that will require 
considerable uniformity in the curricula 
offered in the various teacher-training 
institutions in the state. 


6. That all certificates be granted on 
credits earned in state recognized institu- 
tions, such credits to be certified to the 
State Department of Education. 


7. All renewals of certificates lower in 
‘value than the highest form be based on 
additional credits earned. 


8. That all certificates be issued by the 
’ State Department of Education. 


9. That the special permit privilege be 


, used sparingly, if at all. 


10. That teachers now in service be 
properly taken care of. This would 
doubtless necessitate: 


a. That all certificates now held be not 
jeopardized in the new arrangement. 


b. That those teachers in service who 
must do additional work to meet the new 
requirements be given a reasonable time to 
do so. 


c. That proper credit be allowed for 
experience in deciding the amount of work 
to be done by any teacher now in service. 


It is the opinion of the writer that 
Kentucky might well afford to utilize the 
above principles in a future program for 
the training of teachers, keeping in mind 
always that they are to be modified in 
accordance with the greater wisdom that 
will be gained through experience and 
experimentation. 





PLEDGE LIST OF MEMBERSHIP 
RECEIVED SINCE LAST REPORT 


The following indicate pledges of enroll- 
ment in the Association received by the 
Secretary since the October issue of 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JoURNAL. More than 
70 counties have reported pledges based on 
100% enrollment, and a large number of 
additional counties are expected to report 
at an early date. One hundred and 


NEW EDITOR OF KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Dr. W. S. Taylor, Dean College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, has 
agreed to edit the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL beginning with the November 
issue. Dean Taylor is in close touch with 
all phases of education in the State, and is 
therefore in a position to direct the policies 
of the JoURNAL in a most fitting and 
efficient manner. Officials of the Associa- 
tion are very much gratified with Dean 
Taylor’s acceptance of the editorship. 


It will be recalled that Dr. A. L. Crabb, 
now connected with Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., served as 
editor of the JOURNAL last year. His 
removal from the State and commanding 
duties of his new position make it necessary 
for him to discontinue his services as editor 
of the JourNAL. However, Dr. Crabb 
will continue to offer contributions from 
time to time.—Managing Editor. 





twenty cities and graded schools have 
likewise reported 100% enrollment. All 
superintendents and principals who have 
not yet reported are urged to do so as soon 
as possible. 





























Counties Superintendent 
MS A 3 288 re, et ld nal le Jakie Howard 
NOON ee ets i Clay Tharp 
Soh EE Ree eee ne ee mea, N. S. Shaw 
uae J. R. Wall 
010) D2"), a ae eo Ae eee eo Coe J. W. Selph 
...G. R. McCoy 
CANO WA coe, oa ee R. E. Broach 
Montgomery Mrs. W. G. Marshall 
Cities and Grades Superintendent 
Butler Graded and High School............ C. A. Stokes 
Bethel Academy..........-..-...----...- Geo. B. Burkholder 
Leitchfield Graded and 
BE PR scree cntninsevsncaseeonence Bettie C. Morgan 
Bowling Green..........22222222-------0-------e--- T. C. Cherry 
gs CFA | (a H. L. Green 
Central City ee En eee reer eee Tim Meinschein 
Cave City Graded ao High School.......... D. P. Curry 
Hindman High School..........-...222--...---------- J. F. Smith 
| ESE a ee SIS Aiea a W. M. Wilson 
Barbourville High Saal See ne! C. P. Caywood 
Science Hill Graded and 
MDNR RON oo ove csisacaceeccciecoies Marshall Harris 
Harlan City Schools.. W. D. Jones 
Princeton...... ....Everett Howton 
Berea Normal School................ Cloyd N. McAllister 
Anchorage A. B. Crawford 
Crestwood J. Stark Davis 








Two Years of Intensive Health Work 


By Miss Mary May Wyman, Louisville Normal School 
Section of the Fourth Annual Educational 


(Report read before the Health Education 
Conference October 21, 1927.) 


It is indeed a pleasure to be asked to 
come before this group to tell of the results 
of our two-year intensive health program. 
Perhaps I should remind you that -our 
school is a two-year accredited Junior 
College, maintained by our Board of Educa- 
tion, to train young women for teaching 
positions in the Louisville Public Schools. 


For some years we have been giving a 
course, Health Education. This course 
was first given by the late Miss Emma 
Dolfinger, and later by me, when Miss 
Dolfinger became associated with the 
American Child Health Association. This 
course aims to present such subject-matter 
reviews as are necessary to acquaint the 
students with the best materials in Health 
Education, and to present the best methods 
of teaching health. This course has been 
a very successful one, and is still given. 


During the past few years, we have been 
able to add work in personal hygiene 
from the standpoint of human biology. 
This course, given in the junior year, 
augments the subject-matter reviews of 
the Health Education Course, teaching 
the student the subject-matter necessary 
for an intelligent understanding of the 
laws of health. Since this course is given 
the junior year, it has great influence on 
the health of the students. 


Health Education has been taught in the 
training school during the entire time, and 
therefore the students have had oppor- 
tunity for observing the work and for 
actual teaching of health lessons. Thus 
we have had for a number of years two 
phases of the health program. 


Two years ago, after many years of 
hoping, planning and working, the Board 
of Education made possible our having a 
health examination required of all students 
upon entrance to the school. 


The first class to receive this examination 
was graduated last June, and most of its 
members are now teaching. In June, 


these girls were given the second examina- 


tion, to check upon the findings of the first, 
and to check the corrections of defects. 
In making the report of this work, the 
withdrawals with their defects and correc- 


tions, are not included, since the final. 


report is made for the Superintendent of 
Schools, to aid him in selecting appointees. 


Similar entrance examinations have been 
given to all the classes that have entered 
since, but the reports are not completed 
until the second examination is given. 
The data, therefore, used in this report is 
very largely from the one class, although, 
to a great extent, what is true of one class 
is true of another. 


Sixty-two girls are considered in the 
report. Twenty-one per cent (fourteen 
girls), had defective vision, not properly 
corrected by glasses; some did not know 
they had defective vision, and others had 
glasses that did not function. Eighteen 
per cent had defective teeth or gums. 
Succeeding classes have had larger numbers 
of dental defects, due to the fact that the 
examinations are given earlier than the 
first one, and I purposely have not been 
urging the students to have their teeth 
attended until the examination had been 
given. Twenty-three girls, about thirty- 
seven percent, had questionable tonsils, 
seven of which were later pronounced all 
right by specialists. Four girls had gone 
through school without smallpox vaccina- 
tions. 


The foregoing represent the major 
defects found. In all, there were sixty-one 
defects which would interfere more or less 
with the student’s own happiness or her 
efficiency as a teacher. When the class 
graduated, fifty-seven of these defects 
were corrected; three girls retained their 
bad tonsils, two of whom were to have the 
operation during the summer. The other 
remaining defect was some inflammation 
of the gums, which had been treated, but 
not sufficiently. 


There was no attempt to evaluate im- 
provement in health habits, since work in 
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correcting the habits had been begun 
before the examination was made. Data 
on this point will be available in February. 


Perhaps it would be of interest to tell 
what the examination includes. Normal 
weight, actual weight, hearing, and visual 
accuracy are ascertained and recorded be- 
fore the examination. The usual history of 
past illness, bowel elimination and men- 
strual history is noted on the card. Inquiry 
is made into certain habits; number of 
baths; frequency of brushing teeth; hours 
of sleep; windows of bedroom; diet, 
specified as breakfast, lunch, dinner, and 
between meals; amount of milk drunk 
daily. The examination includes eyes, 
skin, throat, glands, heart, lungs, abdomen, 
feet and spine. If there are any question- 
able lung signs, the student is examined 
very carefully by Dr. O. O. Miller, of 
Waverly Hills Sanitorium, an expert in 
tuberculosis diagnosis. His report of the 
examination and of the X-ray is filed with 
the health card. A student having any 
other defects that would make question- 
able her success as a teacher, such as hear- 
ing, is examined by a specialist at the 
expense of the Board of Education. If the 
specialist reports unfavorably, the girl 
is asked to withdraw from the school. 


A very careful record is made of these 
examinations, of the physician’s advice, 
and of any corrections that are made. 
These cards are later filed as a part of the 
student’s permanent record, and are 
checked at the second examination. 


The data thus obtained is used as a 
point of departure for personal hygiene 
lessons. Each student is permitted to see 
her card, and to make a copy of it so that 
she knows exactly what she must do to 
improve her health. Lessons are planned 
to teach the facts of personal hygiene 
directly in relation to the needs of the 
girls. Each girl files a statement from her 
dentist saying that her teeth are in as good 
a condition as is possible. Each girl 
weighs monthly and keeps a weight graph; 
extreme over-weights or under-weights 
weigh weekly. Charts of various kinds 
to stimulate interest, are used, not only 
to further this work, but to suggest possi- 
bilities for similar work with children. 


In addition to this class work, individual 
service is rendered. Where there are 





SPECIAL OFFER 
To Teachers and Students 
All teachers, seventh and eighth grade students 
should have a copy of 
Lusby’s Normal Question Book, price....$1.50 
Teachers and Students Quiz, price.......... J 
Both books have questions and answers on ail 
common school branches. 
Ten Thousand for Sale 
For brief time both books will be sent a KT 
WOR CORE scncasnsasesosixs oe 
Order from Teachers Supply Co., Grayson, Ky. 

















financial difficulties, I go with the girls to 
the various clinics for examination of eyes, 
tonsils, etc., and to the dental college for 
dental work. Occasionally, I talk to 
private physicians to secure reduced fees, 
or to arrange to have fees paid when the 
student had graduated and is teaching. 
Whenever a specialist’s report is required 
to determine the advisibility of a student’s 
withdrawing, I accompany her to his 
office. One year, through one of the school 
clubs, we loaned a girl enough money to pay 
for her glasses, and with the money returned 
from this aid, we paid hospital fees for 
another girl during her tonsillectomy. 
Wherever the service is on the basis of 
self-improvement rather than a question 
of fitness for the profession, the student is 
encouraged to consult her own doctor; but 
if the defect may disbar the student from 
entrance, the Board of Education pays the 
fee. As I said before, we help in cases of 
financial need. 


We are proud of this work. The girls 
and their families appreciate it. It pro- 
tects the Board of Education, and secures 
maximum physical efficiency for the girls 
themselves. 


This personal health program is possible 
for several reasons; first, because of the 
interest of the members of the Board of 
Education and the Superintendent of 
Schools; second, because of the interest and 
enthusiasm of the examining physician 
employed by the board, Dr. Anne Veech; 
third, because of the co-operation of the 
health agencies of the city, notably the 
Tuberculosis Association; and fourth, and 
most important, because of the unfailing 
support of the principal of the school, Miss 
Elizabeth Breckinridge. 
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Supplies an abundance of Plans, 
Projects, Methods, Aids, Devices 
and Material for use in all 
branches of elementary 
school work. 


Many illustrations including: full 
page drawings for Seat Work, 
Construction Work, etc. ; page 
and double page Poster Pat- 
terns; designs for Black- 
board Drawings, etc. 

10 Large Full Color Art Master- 
Pieces during the year with 
complete study material. 
Several pages of best  entertain- 
ment material each month. 
Many other departments and special 
features of great interest and 


helpfulness to teachers. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Ask for catalog of over 400 books for 
Teachers and Schools 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


a 


I ST 





Easier, More Effective Teaching with 


and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 
Subscribe Now and Pay Later 


In justice to yourself, you cannot afford to be without this 
wonderfully helpful and inspiring educational magazine. If 
you will fill out and mail the coupon below at once, your sub- 
scription will start with the number which you specify and you 
need not pay until January 15th unless you prefer. 


$2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 


—_———— ES oe 


Use This Order Blank—Pay Jan. 15th If More Convenient 


[K. S. J.—Nov.] Date | 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year (price 
$2.00) beginning with the issue here checked: [j Sept., [] Oct., [] Nov. 


Place cross (X) in one . ‘ 
of these squares to in- [] Iam enclosing payment herewith, 


— saline [] I agree to pay not later than Jan. 15, 1928, 
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St. or R. F. D. 





State 





Post Office 











PERSONAL CARDS 


IGH SCHOOLS, Seminaries, Colleges and Universities in all parts 

of the country order their Engraved Commencement Invita- 

tions and Personal Cards from this company. The number of schools 

we serve increases from year to year because the quality of ‘“‘Standard” 

Engraving is excellent and deliveries are never disappointing. Send 

your orders for Engraved Invitations to The House that Service Built 
and you, too, will be satisfied. 


Samples and Prices Furnished Promptly on Request 


THE STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY 


220-230 S. First St., Louisville, Ky. 
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Kentucky State-Wide Music Memory 


Contest 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, FRANKFORT 
Finale: High School Auditorium, Frankfort, Kentucky, May 12, 1928, 12:30 P. M. 


SELECTIONS TO BE USED 


SPELLING, CAPITALIZATION AND PUNCTUATION Must CoNFoRM TO THIS AND No OTHER LIsT. 


(CLass A, CLass B, Group II; CLiass B, GrouP I) 

















(Group I, Ciass A) 
ALL THE ABOVE AND, IN ADDITION, THE FOLLOWING: 


Composition Composer Nationality Victor 

Spanisuscrenade: 20308 kk oh ee Bizet French 20521 
_ Serenade, Les Millions d’Arlequin.................-..2..2---.----0-----+ Drigo Russian 987 
INARA RENIN a 8 Fo a a a ee Dvorak Bohemian 20130 
SEA 1Gc CCPC EY ete co er ee Re Ne Ee? Elgar English 890 
Drink To Me Only with Thine Eyes.............2....... English Folk Song 626 
fer FE NE ec oy 1 an a — French 20130 
' Waltz From Kermesse Scene, Faust...................-2.--2----------- nod French 944 
OS515 3) 1S Se a ae eta ee erence mame Tene eee Tealion Folk Song 20248 
Gs MeN NA a 2 emia oc Os See ae Kreisler Austrian 987 
GBPS CT [eS OEY cc ETE EY: MacDowell American 20153 
Canzonetta, String Quartette in E Flat... Mendelssohn German 626 
Snanisn-Dance- Number Uo... ee Moszkowski Polish 20521 
IA Para ete ee A Be ee De hc elle Ne Moussorgsky Russian 1161 
et Ee ere a ee ee Oks ee ee ee Pierne French 890 
VEN CLT 2 Dr | Sa aS Oa i nee eee ee eR ree Mie eater CREA Poldini Hungarian 20668 
Ih aap 0 eh ee Schubert-Liszt 1161 
Uae VU ey) 2 ee ee ee eS, Schumann German 20153 
GER) OUR (1271) 1 A CA Thomas French 944 
Overture, Miniature, Nutcracker Suite.............................. Tschaikowsky Russian 6615 
Mardie; INULCrACKEr SUIGC sha ononcnscsccecccececeectnteceteesese Tschaikowsky Russian 6615 
Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy, Nutcracker Suite............ Tschaikowsky Russian 6615 
Russian Dance, Nutcracker Suite..............-..-.----eeeeeeeoeee Tschaikowsky Russian 6615 
































Composition Composer Nationality Victor 
Sel aang cee a ce eS a I Oe ee ee a Bach German 6501 
Prelude to Act I, Carmen. eeceeccseeeeeeeeeneeeeee Bizet French 796 
Monat. Brahms German 6540 
GRBICD TOUS 01-2 2 Sepa ch at ot eae ee Cadman American 20668 
RANCAIGIE- UI PTOMP EU sa. cscs ca aeccecnesn seen ccancnantensesntencescsorsied Chopin Polish 6546 
INOS MGR pete ee en SB a a de Debussy French 6540 
GE eS CS 7) rr re a eee Ree ee Granados Spanish 6501 
PRO CPHINIG ey Ete URC oo a te Grieg Norwegian 9074 
March of the Dwarfs, Bei Ete a ae 02 uc ot re Re Grieg Norwegian 9074 
March of the Caucasian Chief, Caucasian Sketches.......... ppolitow-Iwanow Russian 796 
Berceuse......... ELM CRA EP A ENE IT MTS TS RET Jarnefelt Finnish 20374 
PEN Sh [ere a OS ae eee Rae Jarnefelt Finnish 20374 
ONSET (ET RPGLES 0 2) (cb ee TE MacDowell American 20396 
To The Sea, ‘‘Sea Pieces? .o..0.0.-00..2eeeceeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee--ee----.--- MacDowell American 20396 
WW AGRA GN NCO oo anata pss cngescapeiedexcenckestccsie uss MacDowell American 20396 
CUBS GUST IT) SC) al eS Mendelssohn German 6152 
Merry Wives of Windsor Overture, Part 1 and 2.............. Nicolai German 35764 
Prelude in G Sharp Minor. coc. cece Rachmaninoff Russian 812 
The Young Prince and the Young Princess, 

Scheherazade Suite 28 Rimsky-Korsakow Russian 6246 
Festival at Bagdad, Scheherazade Suite... Rimsky-Korsakow Russian 6246 
PB 2 LF Re a IN ORS ele G 5 a CL eee ena Schubert Austrian 6152 
Finlandia, Part 1 and 2... Sibelius Finnish 9015 
Waltz of the Flowers, Nutcracker Suite Tschaikowsky Russian 6617 A and B 





Mivprep S, Lewis, Director State Music 





Book Reviews 





OUR ENVIRONMENT—HOW WE 
USE AND CONTROL IT, By GEorGE 
C. Woop anp Harry A. CARPENTER. 
Published by Allyn and Bacon, Chicago, 
1927; 704 pages. 


This is a new text in general science that 
deserves a most careful consideration. It 
attempts to make the course interesting 
and helpful and accomplishes this purpose 
in a remarkable way. It is admirably 
planned, splendidly written and contains 
valuable material. It is an organized 
‘study of our environment for ninth-year 
pupils. According to its authors it has 
seven major aims: (1) to increase the 
pupil’s appreciation of the factors of his 
environment; (2) to develop his powers of 
observation; (3) to train him in the scientific 
method; (4) to stimulate him to organize 
his common experiences for use in the 
solution of new problems; (5) to help him 
form right habits; (6) to develop his desire 
to practice personal hygiene; (7) to teach 
him the specific ways in which the principles 
of science are applied to the work of the 
world so that he may fully realize the 
importance of science in the home, com- 
munity, state, nation, and the world at 
large. 


THE AMERICAN SECONDARY 
SCHOOL, By Lreonarp V. Koos. Pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co., Columbus, 1927; 
755 pages. 


This book was written to afford a com- 
plete picture of the secondary-school situa- 
tion and of the trends of secondary educa- 
tion. It is. well organized, is thorough- 
going in its treatment and does ina splendid 
way what it is intended to do. 


TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN THE 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES, By RoBERT 
LeE Morton. Published by Silver, Bur- 
dett and Company, Chicago, 1927; 354 
pages. Price $2.16. 


This volume is exactly what its name 
implies—a book on methods in teaching 
arithmetic in the intermediate grades. It 
applies the principles of educational psychol- 


ogy to arithmetic teaching. It is thor- 


ough, clear and helpful. 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL AS 
ADMINISTRATOR, By ALEXANDER 
CRIPPEN ROBERTS AND EDGAR MARION 
DraPer. Published by D. C. Heath, 
Chicago, 1927; 335 pages. Price $2.00. 


In this volume an attempt is made to 
analyze the job of the high-school principal 
and to aid the principal to see his real 
opportunities for service. It points the 
way to a larger usefulness for every person 
who serves in this important position and 
does so without promoting him into another 
field of work. 


THINKING, SPEAKING AND WRIT- 
ING, BOOK ONE, By MasBet HoLMAn, 
DoNALD LEMAN CLARK AND BENJAMIN 
Vert. Published by Silver, Burdett and 
Company, Chicago, 1927; 322 pages. 


The Method of Thinking, Speaking and 
Writing is inductive. What the pupil 
learns from actively thinking through a 
problem is of greater value to him than 
what he passively receives. The sequence 
of lessons within a week, and the sequence 
of chapters throughout the year have been 
planned as a spiral. In this way the pupil 
is caused to repeat previous experiences at 
the same time that he undergoes fresh ones. 
It is a valuable book. 


HIGH SCHOOL CHEMISTRY TESTS, 
FORMS A AND B, By Henry L. Gerry. 
Published by Ginn and Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1927. Price 48 cents each. 


These tests are designed to determine as 
accurately as can be done in a compara- 
tively short time, the relative accomplish- 
ments of students of general chemistry. 
The tests have been carefully standardized. 
Forms A and B, are approximately equal 
in difficulty. The author states that in a 
thousand cases the chances are one to one 
that a pupil will score on one form of the 
test within 1.85 score-points of his score on 
the other. This test should find a wide use 
in replacing subjective mid-year and final 
examination. 
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TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN THE 
ELEMENTARY GRADES, By RoBERT 
LeE Morton. Published by Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., Chicago, 1927; 242 pages. 
Price $1.80. 


This book discusses the place of arithme- 
tic in the primary grades and makes specific 
recommendations for its improvement. 
It is a helpful addition to this field of 
literature. 


MODERN PLANE GEOMETRY, By 
Joun R. CLARK AND ARTHUR S. OTIS. 
Published by the World Book Company, 
1927; 310 pages. Price $1.36. 


This is an interesting book from the 
standpoint of educational psychology. It 
is the first book in geometry to use direct 


challenges as a means of arousing interest 


and leading the pupil to discover the truths 
of the different theorems for himself. It 
contains suggestions for the teacher and a 
message to the pupil which should be read 
before work is started. 


STANDARD SERVICE ARITHME- 
TICS, GRADES III, IV AND V, By 
KNIGHT, STUDEBAKER AND RucH.  Pub- 
lished by Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1927. Book for Grade Three, 391 pages; 
for Grade Four, 443 pages; for Grade Five, 
418 pages. Prices 80 cents, 80 cents, 
and 84 cents respectively. 


The most notable departure in this series 
of books is the informal and expanded 
treatment of each new learning difficulty 
through illustrations, sample solutions, 
silent reading lessons and questions before 
plunging the pupil too soon into drill work. 
This obviates the harmful practice of fixing 
wrong habits by premature drill. It is a 
splendid series of books. 


A SOURCEBOOK IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY, By Percy E. Davipson AND 
ELIZABETH CHAPMAN DAvIDSON. Pub- 
lished by Daub & Company, San Francisco, 
Calif., 1927; 438 pages. Price $1.50. 


This book is offered as a text in the ~ 


formal introduction of American History 
in the schools. It incorporates enough of 
the background of European history to 
make American history understandable. 
The material has been carefully chosen, the 
illustrations are apt, and the book as a 
whole is well adapted for teaching purposes. 


HISTORY OF EUROPE, OUR OWN 
TIMES, By JAMEs HARVEY ROBINSON AND 
CuHarLES A. BEARD. Published by Ginn 
and Company, Columbus, 1927; 654 pages. 


This is a revised edition of the ‘History 
of Europe’’. It covers the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, the opening of the 
twentieth century, the World War and 
recent events. The language of the text 
has béen carefully gone over and adapted to 
pupils of high school age. It is a good 
book made better by careful revision and 
through the incorporation of new materials. 


THINKING, SPEAKING AND WRIT- 
ING, BOOK TWO, By Ha tire LEE 
JaMEs, DoNALD LEMEN CLARK AND 
BENJAMIN VEIL. Published by Silver, 
Burdett and Company, Chicago; 371 pages. 


This volume, like volume one, is ad- 
dressed to the pupil. The style and the 
vocabulary are adapted to him. The 
pupil can read the explanations himself 
and carry on his work with a minimum of 
help from the teacher. It forms a splendid 
basis for building right habits in thinking, 
speaking and writing. 


METHODS WITH ADOLESCENTS, 
By RatpH W. PRINGLE. Published by 
D. C. Heath and Company, Chicago, 1927; 
437 pages. Price $2.00. 


This is a book of special methods. It 
was written to help high-school teachers, 
especially those in the smaller high schools 
who must teach many*subjects, and high- 
school principals who wish to aid their 


teachers in the solution of classroom 
problems. The aim of every chapter is 
practical. Every chapter should aid the 


teacher to bring about some improvement 
in teaching. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, By 
LEONARD V. Koos; published by Ginn and 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1927; 506 
pages. Price $2.40. 


This is a comprehensive treatment of the 
junior high school in American education. 
It is an enlarged edition of Doctor Koos’ 
previous book on this subject and is one 
of the best treatises on the junior high 
school available. It will be welcomed by 
teachers of secondary education everywhere. 
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PROGRAM FOR MEETING OF DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 
K. E. A.,. FRANKFORT, DECEMBER 7, 8 and 9 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 7, GENERAL SESSION 
Frankfort High School Auditorium, 


Dr. McHenry Rhoads, Presiding, 


7:30—Music (a) Frankfort High School Orchestra, 
(b) Freshman Girls’ Glee Club. 
Rev. J. C. Pelgrim, Pastor First Presbyterian Church, 
Frankfort. 
7:55—Address Hon. F. D. Sampson, Governor-elect of Kentucky. 
8 :45—Address W. C. Bell, Superintendent Public Instruction elect of 
Kentucky. 


7 :45— Invocation 





THURSDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 8, GENERAL SESSION 
Capitol, House of Representative Chamber 


9:00—Music Junior High School and Intermediate Grades of Second 
Street School, Frankfort. 

9:15—Invocation . Rev. Chesterfield Turner, Pastor First Baptist Church, 
Frankfort. 


9:20—Address...................-- Ee eee fa won eee a ‘An Equal Educational Opportunity for Every Kentucky 
Child”’—Dr. M. B. Adams, President, Georgetown 
College. 

9:45— Report of Legislative Committee, K. E. A.W. H. Nichols, Round Table Discussion. 


11:00—The Kind of Textbook Law Kentucky 
‘ Dr. W. S. Taylor, Dean of School of Education, Uni- 


versity of Kentucky. 
ee Enea eae eae ee, C. E. Ackley, Superintendent, Ashland City Schools. 
H. W. Peters, Superintendent Schools, Christian County. 


11:30—Report of Special Committee on Fiscal 
Uniformity R. E. Hill, Chairman, University of Louisville. 


11:45—Report of Committee on Fourth Class 
City and Graded School Law................... L. N. Taylor, Chairman, State Department of Education, 
Frankfort. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, GROUP MEETINGS 


County Superintendents—House of Representative Chamber 
City Superintendents—Senate Chamber 


THURSDAY EVENING, GENERAL SESSION 
Auditorium Frankfort High School 


W. L. Jane, Presiding, 


7:30—Music (a) Frankfort High School Orchestra, 
(b) Girls High School Glee Club. 


7:45—Address Dr. F. L. McVey, President, University of Kentucky, 


8:30—Inequalities of Educational Support among 
Kentucky Counties, Illustrated Guy Whitehead, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Louisville. 


hoe ors 0 a eae nC M. C. Ford, Western Kentucky Teachers College. 


FRIDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 9, Group SEss1ons—9:00-10:30 
County Superintendents—House of Representatives Chamber 
City Superintendents—Senate Chamber 


GENERAL SESSION 


10:30—Final Reports of Regular Committees. 
11:30—Business Session. 
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Kindergarten and 
Primary Material 


Make teaching interest- 
ing, as well as instructive, 
by using our Kindergar- 
ten and Primary Mate- 
rial and Teachers’ Sup- 
plies. 


Write for your FREE copy of 


our Teachers’ catalog 


a ad 


TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT 
Central School Supply Company 


Incorporated 


Louisville Kentucky 








GET READY 
FOR THE GAME! 


Are you prepared for the opening 
of the Basket Ball Season? 


We can furnish you with complete 
Basket Ball equipment, including the 
Fabric Lined Basket Balls approved 
by the Big Ten Basketball Conference. 
The fabric lining makes a livelier ball 
and a ball that holds its shape. 


Make your team a winner by furnish- 
ing them with Central’s Quality 
Equipment. 


ATHLETIC DEPARTMENT 


Central School Supply Company 


INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 
“Everything for the Athlete’’ 























Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 
SECOND SEMESTER OPENS JANUARY 30 





W 
Two New 
Buildings 

to Be 
Ready 


January 
30th 





wy 


Mid-semester 
Opens 
April 

2nd 


A 


New Administration Building 


Burnam Hall, new dormitory for women now open. Room rent $1.50 a week in all dormitories. 


Come to Eastern—In the beautiful Blue Grass region of Kentucky—for people of all sections 
of the State 


For catalog and full information address T. J. Coates, President 
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